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The Position of Labor Today 


IT NOW BEARS A TREMENDOUS RESPONSIBILITY 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Radio address delivered Labor Day, September 1, 1941 





N this day—this American holiday—we are celebrat- 

ing the rights of free laboring men and women. 

The preservation of these rights is vitally impor- 

tant now not only to us who enjoy them but to the whole 
future of Christian civilization. 

American labor now bears a tremendous responsibility 
in the winning of this most brutal, most terrible of all wars. 

In our factories and shops and arsenals we are building 
weapons on a scale great in its magnitude. To all the battle 
fronts of this world these weapons are being dispatched, by 
day and by night, over the seas and through the air. And 
this nation is now devising and developing new weapons of 
unprecedented power toward the maintenance of democracy. 

Why are we doing this? Why are we determined to 
devote our entire industrial effort to the prosecution of a 
-war which has not yet actually touched our shores? 

We are not a warlike people. We have never sought 
glory as a nation of warriors. We are not interested in 
aggression. We are not interested—as the dictators are— 
in looting. We do not covet one square inch of the territory 
of any other nation. 


Sees Our Ricuts IMPERILED 


Our vast effort, and the unity of purpose that inspires 
that effort, are due soleiy to our recognition of the fact 
that our fundamental rights, including the rights of labor, 
are threatened by Hitler’s violent attempt to rule the world. 

These rights were established by our forefathers on the 
field of battle. They have been defended, at great cost but 
with great success, on the field of battle, here on our own 
soil and in foreign lands and on all the seas all over the 
world. 

There has never been a moment in our history when 
Americans were not ready to stand up as free men and 
fight for their rights. 

In times of national emergency, one fact is brought home 
to us clearly and decisively, the fact that all of our rights 
are interdependent. 

The right of freedom of worship would mean nothing 
without freedom of speech. And the rights of free labor as 


we know them today could not survive without the rights 
of free enterprise. 

That is the indestructible bond that is between us, between 
all of us Americans—interdependence of interests, privileges, 
opportunities, responsibilities, interdependence of rights. 

That is what unites us, men and women of all sections, of 
all races, of all faiths, of all occupations, of all political 
beliefs. That is why we have been able to defy and frustrate 
the enemies who believed that they could divide us and con- 
quer us from within. 

NAVAL STRENGTH CITED 

These enemies all know that we possess a strong Navy, 
a Navy gaining in strength. They know that that Navy, 
as long as the navies of the British Empire, and the Nether- 
lands, and Norway, and Russia, exist, can together guarantee 
the freedom of the seas. These enemies know also that if 
these other navies are destroyed the American Navy cannot 
now, or in the future, maintain the freedom of the seas 
against all the rest of the world. 

These enemies know that our Army is increasing daily 
in its all-round strength. 

These enemies know that today the chief American fighters 
in the battles now raging are those engaged in American 
industry, employers and employees alike. 

These enemies know that the course of American produc- 
tion in the last year has shown enormous gains and that the 
product of these industries is moving to the battle fronts, the 
battle fronts against Hitlerism, in increasing volume each 
day. 

But these enemies also know that our American effort 
is not yet enough, and that unless we step up the total of our 
production and more greatly safeguard it on its journeys to 
the battlefields, these enemies will take heart in pushing 
their attack in fields old and new. 


THE RicHt Time To STRIKE 
I give solemn warning to those who think that Hitler 
has been blocked and halted, that they are making a very 


dangerous assumption. When in any war your enemy 
seems to be making slower progress than he did the year 
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before, that is the very moment to strike with redoubled 
force, to throw more energy into the job of defeating him, 
to end for all time the menace of world conquest and thereby 
end all talk or thought of any peace founded on a com- 
promise with evil itself. 

And we know that a free labor system is the very founda- 
tion of a functioning democracy. We know that one of the 
first acts of the Axis dictatorships has been to wipe out all 
the principles and standards which labor had been able to 
establish for its own preservation and advancement. 

Trade unionism is a forbidden philosophy under these rule 
or ruin dictators. For trade unionism demands full free- 
dom of expression and peaceful assembly. Trade unionism 
has helped to give to every one who toils the position of 
dignity which is his due. 

The present position of labor in the United States as an 
interdependent unit in the life of the nation has not come 
about by chance. It has been an evolutionary process of a 
healthy democracy at work. 


Lapor’s FATE UNpER HITLER 


Hitler has not worked that way. He will not, he cannot 
work that way. Just as he denies all rights to individuals 
he must deny all rights to groups—groups of labor, or 
business, groups of learning, of the Church. He has abolished 
trade unions as ruthlessly as he has persecuted religion. 

No group of Americans has realized more clearly what 
Nazi domination of the world means than has organized 
labor—what it means to their standard of living, their 
freedom, their lives. No group has a greater stake in the 
defeat of Nazism, in the preservation of the fundamental 
freedoms, in the continuance of democracy throughout the 
world. We have already achieved much; it is imperative 
that we achieve infinitely more. 


The single-mindedness and sacrifice with which we jointly 
dedicate ourselves to the production of the weapons of free- 
dom will determine in no small part the length of the ordeal 
through which humanity must pass. 

We cannot hesitate, we cannot equivocate in the great 
task before us. The defense of America’s freedom must take 
precedence over every private aim and over every private 
interest. 

Yes, we are engaged on a grim and perilous task. Forces 
of insane violence have been let loose by Hitler upon this 
earth. We must do our full part in conquering them. For 
these forces may be unleashed on this nation as we go about 
our business of protecting the proper interests of our country. 


AssAILs APPEASERS 


The task of defeating Hitler may be long and arduous. 
There are a few appeasers and Nazi sympathizers whio say 
it cannot be done. They even ask me to negotiate with 
Hitler—to pray for crumbs from his victorious table. They 
do, in fact, ask me to become the modern Benedict Arnold 
and betray all that I hold dear—my devotion to our freedom 
—to our churches—to our country. This course I have 
rejected—I reject it again. 

Instead, I know that I speak the conscience and deter- 
mination of the American people when I say that we shall 
do everything in our power to crush Hitler and his Nazi 
forces. 

American workers, American farmers, American business- 
men, American church people, all of us together, have the 
great responsibility and the great privilege of laboring to 
build a democratic world on enduring foundations. 

May it be said on some future Labor Day by some future 
President of the United States that we did our work faith- 
fully and well. 


Disunity Spells Disaster 


THE MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE DISAGREE WITH THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, U. 8. Senator from Ohio 
Delivered over Columbia Broadcasting System, September 5, 1941 


unity would be a serious danger if the nation is forced 

into war. It may be a partial cause of delay in the de- 
fense program, although the failures of that program up to 
date have resulted far more from lack of organization and 
lack of administrative ability than from lack of unity. Con- 
gress has been united in appropriating all the money asked 
for and in giving the President the free hand which he de- 
manded to carry out his program. 

The country is disunited for the reason that the majority 
of the pepole disagree with the President’s foreign policy in 
so far as it implies—and it does now imply—an active inter- 
vention in war, and because the President has made no ef- 
fort to secure the support of those who disagree with him in 
either foreign or domestic matters. 

The interventionist newspapers are horrified at the vote 
of 203 to 202 in the House of Representatives on the ques- 
tion of the extension of the draft. They attribute it to poli- 
tics, to the Republicans, and even to German propaganda, 
but they deliberately ignore the obvious reason that a majori- 
ty of the people were opposed to this extension and the Con- 
gressmen voted as their constituents wished them to vote, ex- 
cept where they were subjected to heavy pressure from the 
Administration. Without that pressure the bill would have 
been overwhelmingly defeated. Last Friday a Congressional 
bi-election was held in Wisconsin. The Republican running 


, SHE American nation today is not united. Lack of 


on the issue of opposition to the President’s foreign policy 
defeated Mr. Amlie by 29,000 votes to 16,000. Mr. Amlie 
was running as a Democrat, and ran on the issue of 100% 
support of the President’s foreign policy, but had formerly 
been a Progressive and presumably got all the progressive 
votes which were not actively opposed to war. The posi- 
tion of those shouting loudest for unity is that the majority 
must give up their views and blindly approve any measure, 
any power, that the President or any subordinate of the 
President says is necessary for defense. It makes no differ- 
ence to them that the reasons may be wholy inadequate and 
the power demanded dangerous to the safety of American 
Democracy. 

The disunity in the United States springs from the poli- 
cies of Franklin D. Roosevelt himself. In the first place his 
methods and his policies have become secretive and dicta- 
torial. He no longer takes the people or the press into his 
confidence and the result is that even his own followers dis- 
agree as to what his real intentions are. In the second place, 
the defense policies are being used to advance New Deal 
economic theories under the guise of defense necessities, and 
only New Dealers are appointed to positions of economic 
power. Thirdly, the President is utterly intolerant of those 
who disagree with him and encourages intolerance trom his 
supporters. Above all, he insists on pursuing a policy of 
active intervention in the European War without any ap- 
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parent intention of consulting Congress or the people until 
we are hopelessly involved. In short, the President has no 
desire to secure unity unless it is 100% unity with his in- 
dividual views. While he persists in these policies there is 
no hope for national unity. 

These are serious charges, but I believe that every well- 
informed man in Washington will privately agree with them 
in substance. 


[. THe Presipenr No Loncer TAKES THE PEOPLE 
OR THE Press Into His CONFIDENCE 

The most striking incident illustrating this secretiveness 
is the Roosevelt-Churchill conference at sea. “The American 
press rightly resented the treatment which it received. Mr. 
Roosevelt slipped away from the entire American press. Mr. 
Churchill took British writers along. So the American public 
has been dependent upon British writers for news about its 
own President. When he returned, he set up a complete gag 
on the press about the conference; frankly told American 
newspaper men that they should write what he wanted writ- 
ten, and if he was displeased, he would go on the radio him- 
elf. Inexperienced British newsmen took moving pictures, 
and they were so poor that most of them had to be thrown 
zavay when they arrived in this country. The first word of 
the conference came from a British broadcast. I know of no 
instance in which an American President has disappeared for 
a week to engage in a secret conference with another ruler. 
We have gone a long way since the day of “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” 

The President did not consult Congress, perhaps did not 
even consult his cabinet, before signing the joint declaration. 
Winston Churchill submitted the statement back to his War 
Council before he signed, but as far as we know, Mr. Roose- 
velt consulted no one but Mr. Harry Hopkins and perhaps 
Illiott Roosevelt and Franklin, Jr. The joint declaration 
itself refers to Churchill as representing His Majesty’s 
Government, but the President speaks for himself alone to 
iake known certain principles in the national policy of his 
country. Mr. Churchill must himself have been impressed 
by the President’s attitude, for in his speech interpreting the 
agreement he said: 

“President Roosevelt is the thrice chosen head of the 
most powerful state and community in the world. I am 
the servant of the King and Parliament, at present charged 
with the principal direction of our affairs in these fateful 
times.” 

Evidently the President made it clear to Mr. Churchill 
that he was not even consulting Congress and he couldn’t 
have said much about being the servant of the people. 

No American newsmen went to Iceland, although the 
British were already there and able to report the facts. The 
claim that the expedition had to be kept secret to protect it 
from the Germans is completely disputed by the fact that 
only a very small proportion of the total American forces 
had been landed when publicity was given to the fact that 
80,000 others were to traverse the Atlantic. No, it was the 
people of America and Congress from whom the occupa- 
tion of Iceland had to be kept secret. In a nation of 130 
million people the press are the day to day representatives of 
those people in dealing with the President. If he is not frank 
with the press, if he enjoys fooling the correspondents and 
springing surprises on them, then he is treating the people 
as no President has the right to treat them. The American 
press has been a free press. It is the principal characteristic 
of Americanism. Its great power has been used with dis- 
cretion and judgment. It cannot be whittled down by presi- 
dential restrictions and pressure without endangering Democ- 
racy itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt continually denies that he seeks censorship, 


but he repeatedly shows his irritation with the free press, 
originaly with the editors, and now more and more with 
the correspondents. Without rebuke he permits Mr. Ickes 
to blackguard the press, and constant proposals from inner 
New Deal circles indicate a desire to find some means of 
bringing pressure to bear on newspaper editors to make them 
behave. The eight-point declaration significantly omitted any 
reference to that particular fredom known as freedom of the 
press. 

The eight-point declaration itself is ambiguous and un- 
certain, because it was conceived in secret, and handed to 
the American people without discussion. It means different 
things to different people. Mr. Roosevelt says that it brings 
us no closer to war. William Allen White says it is all 
intended for peace. Senator Barkley stated in the Senate 
that in his judgment it was a general statement of policy 
and not the assumption of an obligation. On the other 
hand, Mr. Churchill says in so many words: 

“The President of the United States and the British 
representatives, in what is aptly called the Atlantic char- 
ter, have jointly pledged their countries to the final de- 
struction of the Nazi tyranny. That is a solemn and 
grave undertaking. It must be made good. It will be 
made good.” 


According to Mr. Churchill the United States has pledged 
itself to destroy the Nazi tyranny and to disarm Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Of course, if he is right—and he was at 
the conference—then the President has pledged the United 
States to go to war. 

This view is borne out by the President’s Labor Day 
speech. He said: 

“I know that I speak the conscience and determination 
of the American people when I say that we shall do every- 
thing in our power to crush Hitler and his Nazi forces.” 


How can we crush Hitler except by sending our soldiers 
to Berlin? Yet the President must know that a vote for 
war today would be overwhelmingly defeated, and the Presi- 
dent's supporters still talk peace. The President promised the 
American people before election: 


“We will not participate in foreign wars, and we will 
not send our Army, Naval or Air Forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas except in case of attack.” 


If he is intending to violate that promise and change that 
policy, why not frankly state it? How can we hope to se- 
cure unity for a foreign policy absolutely contrary to the 
promises of both parties last November without at least 
frankly stating that the policy has been abandoned? Cer- 
tainly no one is going to disarm Japan except the United 
States. 

Others of the eight points mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. Thus the fourth clause reads: 

“They will endeavor with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, great 
or small, victors or vanquished, an access of equal terms 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world.” 


To the Germans and to the European nations this prob- 
ably sounds as if we were going to reduce our tariffs and 
give access to all of them on equal terms to the rich domestic 
trade of the United States. On the other hand our people 
certainly have not the slightest intention of opening our 
domestic trade to the products of the world in competition 
with our own higher costs and wages. 

The policies declared by the President mean different 
things to different people. They are not frank. Maybe Rus- 
sian peasants will follow a leader without understanding him, 
but Americans want to know where they are going. 

Take the defense and lease-lend program itself. 


The 
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President talks constantly of the tremendous assistance which 
is being sent abroad. He attacked Senator Byrd when the 
Senator gave figures to show the complete inadequacy of 
accomplishments to date. When the President talks of the 
program, he talks largely of tanks and planes on order and 
to be delivered in the future. He has not kept the public 
constantly informed of the real result. The best way to 
get results in the future is to know accurately how you have 
tailed to accomplish your present goal, and why. 

Take the whole story of the extension of the term of the 
draftees. We were told first in dramatic tones that the 
country was in infinitely greater peril than it had been a 
year ago when twelve months training was considered 
enough. Any fool could see that on the surface we were 
infinitely better off than a year ago, with a much stronger 
Army and Navy and airplane capacity, and Hitler en- 
tangled in Russia instead of threatening England with in- 
vasion as he was in July, 1940. But it was implied that 
there were great dangers of which we knew nothing and 
which were so secret that they could not be revealed. Then 
it was said that if the term was not extended indefinitely, 
the Army would immediately disintegrate, although only a 
few thousand draftees had to be released before 1942, and 
the power to draft as many others as might be needed to 
replace them was in the President’s hands. 

Early in the hearings I presented a definite plan showing 
that a total term of eighteen months for the draftees and 
two years for the National Guard would permit the Army 
to be maintained at full strength with completely adequate 
training and the creation of a reserve. My plan was sum- 
marily rejected and the bill forced through with an extension 
to two and one-half years. Why were there 202 votes against 
the bill. Simply because no sound reasons were given for 
making it longer than eighteen months. 

Later developments showed that again the Administration 
had not been frank with Congress or the people. No sooner 
had the bill passed than Mr. Stimson announced that even 
those draftees who had no special claims of age or dependency 
would be released from active duty after an average of about 
eighteen months service, some as early as fourteen months. 
His announcement made it clear that there was no immediate 
emergency such as had been testified to, but only the pos- 
sibility of one arising in the future. On August twenty- 
ninth it was announced that 200,000 men would be released 
before the first of January, far more than were to be released 
under my plan. Had the War Department’s announcements 
been made before the passage of the bill by Congress, there 
could have been substantial unity on that program. Those 
who voted with the President are naturally indignant that 
they were deceived. You can’t get national unity unless you 
lay the cards on the table and tell the people the truth. 

Take the tremendous excitement about the shortage of 
gasoline. No one has been able to find out until the investi- 
gation of the Senate Committee what the actual facts are 
about the supply of gas. No one could understand why if 
there was a shortage something was not done about it months 
ago. No one has any confidence in Mr. Ickes and now the 
Senate Committee investigation shows that there is no short- 
age. whatever which cannot be met by the use of idle tank 
cars. So most people have come to the conclusion that the 
whole excitement was merely for the purpose of stirring the 
people up to a war-like frame of mind. 

Those of us who are in Congress are told no more about 
the real facts of the situation than the people back home. 
There is no more frankness with us than there is with the 
press, rather less of it. If Mr. Roosevelt wants unity, he 
will have to give up the “hush hush” policy and take the 
people into his confidence. They have reached the point 


that when no reasons are given, they suspect there are no 
reasons to give. 


Il. THe Derense ProcraM 1s Beinc Usep To PROMOTE 
New Dear Poricy AND CONTROL 


When the defense program began, I had some hope that it 
would not be used as a means to advance the New Deal. 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Knox were appointed to be the heads 
of the War Department and Navy Department. There has 
been no politics in those Departments. But gradually the 
New Dealers are securing more and more power over the 
economic problems arising out of the defense program, and 
are looking forward to even more power in the emergency 
after the war. From the beginning I and many others have 
urged that the Government create a War Resources Ad- 
ministration with: a single head to boss the job of producing 
war materials. Such a recommendation was contained in 
the mobilization plan approved for years by the War and 
Navy Departments. It has met with general approval, but 
the President and his New Deal advisers are determined 
that no considerable power shall be delegated to any one 
man, particularly a man who has had experience in business. 
All the lines of power must be retained in the President’s 
own hands so that every act of the Government is subject 
to his veto at the suggestion of the New Deal coterie. Those 
advisers are still imbued with antagonism to the business sys- 
tem and to the business man, big or little, who does not 
adopt with them a policy of appeasement, or turn himself into 
a New Dealer. 

First, we had the National Advisory Council, seven in- 
dependent advisers without a chairman, each reporting direct 
to the President. Then we had the O. P. M. with Mr. 
Knudsen and Mr. Hillman as joint heads. But their power 
has been steadily curtailed by the creation of one bureau 
after another directly under the President, often overlapping 
as in the case of Mr. Hopkins’ lease-lend administration and 
Mr. Henderson’s OPACS. 

The last reorganization has simply created another board, 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board of seven men. 
The set-up is even more confused than it was before, and the 
power is more divided. In some respects the O. P. M. is 
under this board, in other respects it is independent. But 
the key to the whole plan is that out of the new board of 
seven, four are confirmed New Dealers, Messrs. Wallace, 
Henderson, Hopkins and Hillman. No one of them is a 
business man, and no one of them knows anything about the 
problems of production of war materials. Knox, Stimson 
and Knudsen are in the minority. Henderson occupies three 
positions, one on the board, one on the O. P. M. and a third 
as Price Administrator, independent of anybody except the 
President. According to gloating New Deal columnists, it 
has been found desirable to get Mr. Stettinius and Mr. 
Biggers out of all positions of importance, and reduce Mr. 
Knudsen to a job where he has nothing to say about policy. 
For months the New Dealers have been sniping at every 
important business man in the defense set-up, and now they 
have their way. In production policies, wage policies, price 
policies, profit policies, in the regulations of all the busi- 
ness transactions of the ordinary man, the New Deal has 
all the power which it has long sought in time of peace. 

Every industry must have a boss, and when it comes to 
appointing that boss, he must be a New Dealer. Mr. Ickes 
and the Federal Power Commission are trying to be czars 
over electricity. Mr. Ickes has been made czar over oil and 
gas. Mr. Henderson controls prices. Mayor La Guardia is 
head of home defense. Mr. Tugwell is sent to represent 
American ideals in Puerto Rico. 

The truth is that of all the apostles of disunity, Roosevelt 
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is the chief. Unity to him means agreeing with his opinions. 
‘There are Democratic Senators who differed with him on 
some policy in the past who have never been invited to con- 
sult with him again, and have never seen him for the last 
four years. Contrast the situation with that in Great Britain. 
There there is a coalition cabinet with men of all parties 
and radically different views on many non-defense matters 
really representing the majority of their parties, but willing 
to postpone all activities on domestic matters until after the 
war. ‘Lhe President only coalesces with those who already 
agree with him. 

Look at the Supreme Court. Most Presidents have ap- 
pointed judges of the opposition party as well as those of 
their own party, but the President has appointed seven men, 
every one of them in intimate agreement with his views. 
Only the elevation of Chief Justice Stone departed from this 
rule, and of course, since he was already on the Court, the 
New Deal votes were not reduced. 

The President is still insisting on the St. Lawrence Water- 
way and the Florida Ship Canal, and has tied them up to- 
gether in a great pork barrel with a defense label on it, 
though every well-informed man in Washington knows that 
neither of them has the slightest value for defense today. 

It would be completely possible today to turn back W.P.A. 
to the states and combine the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration in one organization 
to train men for defense work. But the officials of all three 
of these organizations are busy trying to find some work for 
their organizations so they may keep their jobs, though the 
need for relief agencies has largely disappeared, and the Presi- 
dent will not recommend their abolition. All out for defense 
does not mean to him the giving up of things that are unneces- 
sary for defense, if they are presidential favorites or New 
Deal agencies. 

The labor policy is the same story. In the World War 
there was a National War Labor Board with a representa- 
tive of labor and a representative of employers, who sus- 
pended all labor strife, froze the open and closed shop situa- 
tion, and agreed on wage increases when they were justified. 
But one of the policies of the present administration in the 
past has been a deliberate encouragement of strikes to secure 
a complete unionization of all businesses even if the em- 
ployees didn’t want to be unionized. That policy has not been 
radicaly changed. The National Mediation Board has in- 
sisted on strike settlements which grant a check-off system, 
even in industries where it did not exist, leading inevitably 
to a closed shop. 

Hardly a bill is requested from Congress which does not 
seek twice as much power for the President as is necessary 
for the particular task. Power is sought for power’s sake. A 
new theory of emergency has been adopted and Congress is 
asked to pass laws granting indefinite powers for the emer- 
gency period. Everyone knows that during the present ad- 
ministration that emergency will never be permitted to come 
to an end. 

Vast unnecessary powers were sought in the lease-lend 
act. | have referred to the unnecessary demand for indefinite 
extension of the draftees’ terms. Power was demanded to 
authorize the requisition of every kind of property, railroads, 
utilities, manufacturing plants, even homes, furniture and 
clothing. Congress modified the bill to cover only materials 
really needed for defense. The present demand for price- 
fixing legislation is an example. Price-fixing may be neces- 
sary, but the bill submitted by the President gives all power 
to the President, individually, to be delegated to the favorite 
of the moment, certainly some New Dealer. The power is 
to extend for an indefinite period. It covers not only com- 
medities, but every kind of service. If the bill were passed 
in this form, it would result in giving to Mr. Leon Hender- 


son complete and arbitrary power over the entire business 
of the nation, retail, wholesale, manufacturing, repair shops, 
utilities, warehouses, even doctors and lawyers. 

In short, there is every evidence today that the President 
has not abated one iota his interest in imposing on the 
United States a complete planned economy similar to the 
state Socialism of Europe. There are plenty of New Dealers 
in Washington who are far more interested in putting across 
their policies within the United States than they are in 
crushing Hitler, and the President is appointing many of 
these men to key positions in the Government. He cannot 
secure national unity by any such policy. 

III. INToLERANCE Destroys UNity ; 

The President himself is utterly intolerant of those who 
disagree with him. It is a fact well known in Washington. 
It can be eastly confirmed by an examination of his own 
writings. Any who disagree with him are designated by him as 
either corrupt knaves or complete fools. Those who oppose 
his foreign policy are copperheads or tools of Hitler. In his 
most recent message he says that the joint declaration with 
Churchill is so clear cut that it cannot be opposed by any- 
body in any major particulur without automatically admitting 
a willingness to accept a compromise with Nazism. In his 
Labor Day speech, he refers to those who differ with his 
foreign policies as “appeasers” and “Nazi sympathizers.” 

Of course, his attack has encouraged the intolerance of 
his supporters, like the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. Only last week a full page ad appeared 
in the eastern papers proclaiming in effect that every man 
who is not for an Atlantic War ought to be in a German 
uniform. The view that America should not intervene in 
Europe is perfectly consistent with the most intense love of 
America and an intense desire that Hitler be defeated. It is 
a reasonable view which - 1 be just as patriotic as the 
President’s own views. Wh.ie the President encourages this 
kind of attack, there is no necessity to find any other cause 
for national disunity. You cannot secure unity by name- 
calling and intolerance. 


FINALLY, THE PRESIDENT Pursues Po.icigs WHICH 
THE MAjoriTy OF THE PEOPLE DISAPPROVE 

If unity is to be achieved in a truly democratic nation, 
there must be unity on that policy with which the majority 
of the people agree. No leader who insists on going his 
own way in opposing the wishes of the people can reasonably 
ask for unity in support of his policies. He can persuade the 
people if they will be persuaded. He can put the problem 
up to their representatives in Congress, and secure their ap- 
proval, but he cannot go his own way against them unless he 
imposes an effective dictatorship on the people. 

The people today are opposed to intervention in Europe. 
Yet it is difficult to interpret the joint declaration with 
Churchill except as a definite policy to enter the war. How 
else can Nazi tyranny be destroyed? How else can Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan be disarmed? Certainly Mr. Chur- 
chill regarded this declaration as a pledge on the part of the 
United States. It is impossible to perform that pledge ex- 
cept by war. The President has no constitutional right 
under our form of government to commit the United States 
to war and, therefore, Mr. Churchill was probably deceived. 

It is frequently said that Congress in the lease-lend act 
has committed the United States to war and that the Presi- 
dent is merely carrying out that policy. This is utterly un- 
founded. The lease-lend act expressly negatives the idea of 
convoys and of sending troops to Europe. 

A policy of intervention in the war has never been ap- 
proved by Congress and to it this country is not committed. 
Under the Constitution the President has no right to so 
commit it. If he desires to carry out such a policy, he should 
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submit it to Congress, as the representatives of the people 
who alone can declare war. He can do that even without 
asking for a declaration of war by asking Congress for 
authority to authorize the sending of troops to Europe and 
Africa. He does not dare do so because the majority of the 
people are opposed to any such action. Once Congress has 
acted, I certainly shall cooperate 100 per cent in an all-out 
war policy. But until Congress has acted, I do not propose 
to surrender my own carefully considered opinions. 

To me, a policy of intervention in Europe seems futile 
and utterly dangerous. It leads inevitably to tremendous 
losses of men; to tremendous outpouring of money. Assum- 
ing it to be successful, it leads to joint control of the world 
by England and ourselves. If we are going to disarm Ger- 
many, we are going to have to see that Germany will remain 
disarmed. We are going to have to police the world and 
determine the territory and the powers which other nations 
shall have. If we admit that our interests require an inter- 
vention in Europe, then our interest requires a perpetual 
control of Europe. I do not believe it can be done without 
wrecking and impoverishing the United States. It implies 
an imperialism which is absolutely contrary to democratic 
principles, and to the nature of the American people. They 
could not and would not make the success of imperialism 
which the British have made in the last two centuries. It is 
not their manifest destiny. Above all, it is impossible to pro- 
ceed with such a policy, probably under any government, cer- 
tainly under the present Administration, without imposing on 
this country a complete system of state Socialism. The point 
of view opposed to intervention in Europe is reasonable. It 
is held by a majority of the people. No national unity can 
be secured until Mr. Roosevelt accepts their view or per- 
suades them to accept his. 

I believe it is desirable when all the world is in flames that 
there should be a unified opinion in America as to its own 
course. I am certain that it can be secured if Mr. Roose- 


velt is really interested in securing it. Here is the 8-point 
program I suggest: 

First, let Mr. Roosevelt and his administration take the 
country into their confidence and state in clear terms what 
policy he wishes the country to adopt. Treat us like Ameri- 
cans and not like Russian peasants. 

Second, encourage the press to perform its traditional job 
of keeping the public informed and checking the abuses of 
government. 

Third, let all legislation dealing with national defense be 
limited solely to the definite purposes of national defense 
and not include all kinds of power which may easily be used 
to carry out New Deal economic objectives. 

Fourth, let the President turn from the Hopkins’ and the 
Hendersons and the Ickes in whom Congress and the public have 
no confidence, to administrators chosen for their ability, regard- 
less of their politics, ideologies, or devotion to New Dealism. 

Fifth, let the President consult with those who disagree 
with him instead of denouncing them and discourage intoler- 
ance against those who disagree with his policies, as well as 
against those who support them. 

Sixth, let Mr. Roosevelt publicly assure the country that 
he has made no secret commitments with Churchill or Stalin 
and that he will follow the letter of the Constitution by sub- 
mitting any proposed understanding immediately to Congress 
for approval. 

Seventh, let Mr. Roosevelt against restate for the mothers 
and fathers and draftees of America his pre-election pledge 
that no American boys will be sent to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas. 

Eighth, let Mr. Roosevelt unite the country on a policy 
agreed to by both political parties and 80 per cent of the 
people, an impregnable defense and all material aid to Eng- 
land—short of war unless this continent is attacked. 

Along these eight points lies America’s road to unity and 
peace and the permanence of our democracy. 


Liberty— Equality —Fraternity 


WORLD LEADERSHIP NOW OFFERED TO AMERICA 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University 
Delivered at the Parrish Memorial Art Museum, Southampton, Long Island, August 31, 1941 


' ’ J HAT has happened? This question is being pressed 
throughout the world by a startled and perplexed 
generation. It is asked not only by philosophers and 

intellectual leaders, but by millions of men and women of 
every sort and type who are not scholars and who make no 
claim to scholarship. It is being asked in every land. Inter- 
est in this question is profound, alike in Europe, in Asia, 
in Africa and in the Americas. 

It was no less an authority than Gibbon who said of 
Tacitus that he was the first of historians who applied the 
science of philosophy to the study of facts. The time 
has come to do whatever may lie in our power to learn the 
lessons taught by Tacitus and by Gibbon. The one outstand- 
ing philosopher in the world of today, the Italian Bene- 
detto Croce, has just now published a volume of absorbing 
interest which offers the best possible approach to an under- 
standing of what is really going on in this twentieth-century 
world. A reading of this remarkable book will go far toward 
giving to men and women of today an insight into the forces 
which are at work in the world and a comprehension of their 
significance and of how, if at all, they may be controlled. 

The shock of these happenings has been so great that 
vast numbers have been stunned by it. What they had sup- 
posed to be well-founded faith in controlling principles of 


thought and of morals, of social, of economic and of political 
organization, is treated with disdain and contempt. The 
rule of reason has been displaced by that of cruel and merci- 
less brute force, while the precepts of morals and the ideals 
of religious faith are disregarded entirely. The great religions 
of the world are despised and assailed for the reason that 
they, each and all, call for faith in a God, an overruling 
Providence, who does not happen to come under the juris- 
diction of any present-day despot but must, if He exists at 
all, be that despot’s rival and competitor. Moreover, the 
ruling agency of these relentless despots is irrational and 
violent emotion. It uses as its battle-cry: “We do not know 
where we are going—come along!” It has been clever enough 
to take possession of ardent and ambitious youth by its 
absolute control of the schools and the process of education 
and by the elimination of a score of the world’s historic 
universities with that freedom of thought and of expression 
which is now more than two hundred years old. By powerful 
and most ingenious military organization and equipment these 
new animal forces have conquered one civilized and free 
people after another. These conquered peoples, being de- 
prived of the instruments of war and of the capacity to pro- 
duce them, are helpless to resist the armed forces which 
serve not only as their police but as their rulers, both local 
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and national. In short, we are learning how easy it may be 
to conquer and to rule the world if religion and morals are 
thrown to the winds and if the whole of the world’s instru- 
mentalities in the making and use of armed force are con- 
fined to the governments of the ruling despots. 

Had it been predicted that the rapid development of lib- 
eral thought and policy which became so obvious in the seven- 
teenth century, which reached its age of enlightenment in the 
eighteenth and which could record the achievements of the 
English, the American and the French revolutions, would 
be followed in another century or two by the appalling reac- 
tion which now everywhere confronts us, the prophet would 
have found himself without believers and without honor in 
his own country. Of all the manifestations of this reaction, 
none has been more startling or more ominous than the for- 
mal renunciation and denunciation of that truly great motto, 
Liberté Egalité Fraternité, by those who for the time being 
are in position to speak for the French people. One might 
think that it would have seemed sufficient to offer new inter- 
pretation to these words, but to disavow them completely 
and to have them removed from the hundreds of public 
buildings on which they had so long been carved, simply 
passes comprehension. Incidentally, it reveals an obvious lack 
of a sense of humor. 

What is it which has made possible and caused these liter- 
ally preposterous acts? The only answer can be that they 
are the result of acceptance, willing or unwilling, of a doc- 
trine of social organization which would substitute perma- 
nent class groups and distinctions for that form of free and 
orderly social, economic and political organization which 
represents and reflects the spirit and the ideals of a true liber- 
alism. Since it is plainly impossible to go back, either in 
France or elsewhere, to a ruling class of landowners or in- 
herited nobility, this can only mean the intention to set up 
by force a state of fixed and permanent economic, social 
and political classes to displace a state of free men to whom 
every opportunity for improvement, for distinction and for 
service would be open. It is grotesque to call this a New 
Order. In all essentials it is one of the oldest orders that 
human history records. This indicates, once more, how im- 
portant it is for those who would guide their fellow men, 
to be in possession both of a map and a compass. 

In their present form, these doctrines reflect and would 
apply the teachings which were pressed upon the world 
nearly a century ago by Karl Marx and the group of which 
he was a ruling member. One has only to read the story of 
the life of Marx at Cologne, in Paris, in Brussels and in 
London to see to how great an extent what he said and 
wrote was the outcome of that spirit of envy, hatred and 
malice by which he was surrounded throughout his life. In- 
deed, all attempts and plans to suppress or to limit individual 
accomplishment on other than moral grounds have this same 
foundation. It may be Communism, it may be Nazism or 
it may be the less extreme Fascism, but each and all reflect 
and embody that spirit of envy which is the unworthy result 
of observing the rise in the world of others than one’s self. 

Of course, these attempts at restriction, compulsion and 
despotism are all advanced on grounds of public interest and 
public advantage. It is the common man, so-called, the ordi- 
nary man, who is to be protected by them. The fact is, how- 
ever, that what is being attempted would have just the oppo- 
site effect. It would sentence the individual, however tal- 
ented, however ambitious or however competent, to remain 
in the group or class into which he was born. It would stop 
all true progress and substitute mechanical mass production 
for individual originality, achievement and high human 
service. 

It is moral principles and moral ideals, and those alone, by 


which an individual’s work in the world should be limited. 
Any limitation imposed by sheer force without regard to 
moral principles is reactionary in the extreme, as well as 
destructive of all excellence. Instead of being in the inter- 
est of the great mass of the people, it is distinctly and vio- 
lently against that interest. It would destroy the very founda- 
tions upon which free institutions rest and would substitute 
some one of the many forms of despotism for that free gov- 
ernment through public opinion which we have come to 
know as democracy. Under such a system of social, economic 
and political organization and government, Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity would all disappear. When Voltaire wrote 
that “It is inevitable that mankind should be divided into 
two classes with many subdivisions—the oppressors and the 
oppressed,” he turned his back upon the rule of moral prin- 
ciple and assumed a world where selfishness and force alone 
were in control. 

Croce points out that the German philosopher Hegel was 
the author of the famous statement that history is the history 
of Liberty. The story is a long and fascinating one, since it 
reveals the power of the wish for Liberty and the skill with 
which, in one form or another, the rule of Liberty was 
strengthened through the centuries. It makes it plain that, 
as was said by Montesquieu, “Liberty does not consist in 
doing what one pleases . . . Liberty can only consist in being 
able to do what one ought to do.” This great struggle reached 
its victorious climax as the eighteenth century drew to its 
close, when the people of what was to become the United 
States of America formulated the Bill of Rights and incor- 
porated it in the newly adopted Federal Constitution, and 
when shortly thereafter the French people, acting through 
their Constituent Assembly at Versailles in 1789, drew up 
as their guiding principles the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. The English people had begun still earlier, although 
with less formality, to write modern history in this field of 
thought and action. 

Today probably no word, unless it be Democracy, is used 
so carelessly and often with so little understanding, as the 
word Liberty. It is fundamental that Liberty is not a grant 
by government, but that government is a delegation of power 
by people who have Liberty, and that this government must 
always be subject to their control. It is the chief business of 
a free people, and their greatest responsibility, to see to it 
that the government which they have set up does not, under 
one pretense or another, invade the reserved field of Liberty 
and restrict it in a manner which the free people themselves 
have never authorized or contemplated. In a democracy the 
state and government are wholly distinct. The state is the 
field of reserved Liberty plus the field of government. State 
and government can only be identical when Liberty has 
wholly disappeared. The constant struggle of those who are, 
consciously or unconsciously, enemies of Liberty is to in- 
crease, even to multiply, the function and authority of gov- 
ernment. Education, on the other hand, is the instrumentality 
by which the people are to be taught and trained to use so 
wisely their opportunities in the field of Liberty that the 
public interest is constantly carried forward constructively 
and helpfully, without inviting or permitting government to 
invade the field of reserved Liberty. The notion that all 
governments in what we Call democracies are truly repre- 
sentative of the whole people and that their every act is to 
be accepted by the people without discussion. is most un- 
reasonable. Theoretically, in a democratically organized 
state, government represents the will of the majority of the 
people, but, in fact, as very little study of election statistics 
will show, what government too often represents is really 
the influence of small, well-organized, persistent and fre- 
quently self-seeking minority groups. The political history 
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of the American people abounds in illustrations of this fact. 
Some of them are familiar, but many of them, having taken 
place beneath the surface, have been known but to the few. 
Actually, in our federal system of government the one and 
only representative of the whole people and the only one 
chosen by them is the President of the United States. Sena- 
tors chosen from and by the several states and representatives 
in Congress chosen from and by the various congressional dis- 
tricts are in many cases brought forward by very small but 
stubborn and ambitious groups, and carried through to elec- 
tion by a vote of only some 10 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
entire possible vote of the state or district which they then 
claim to represent. This is one reason why calm, dispassion- 
ate and non-partisan consideration of problems of outstand- 
ing public interest and importance is so often impossible, 
since the attention of members of the federal legislature is 
almost wholly fixed on those matters which are urged upon 
them persistently—and often with threats—by highly or- 
ganized and self-seeking minorities. It is this habit which 
throws light on what Jefferson called “the morbid rage of 
debate.” 

The chief problem which confronts the lover of Liberty 
is the preservation of that Liberty. It faces two dangers— 
on the one hand, regimentation and despotism, and on the 
other hand, license. Free men have long since drawn a clear 
line between Liberty and license. It was Burke who asked, 
“What is liberty without wisdom and without virtue? It 
is the greatest of all possible evils.” What he meant was 
that without those two limitations Liberty. becomes license. 

The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Commandments 
which Moses brought down from Mount Sinai were written 
into the moral law and then into the statute law of one 
people after another. Violation of any one of these four Com- 
mandments is not an act of Liberty, but of license, and this 
violation has long since been made a crime, punishable as 
such. There are many other misuses of Liberty which have 
not risen to the height of being defined as criminal, but 
which are unreasonable, improper and even dangerous acts 
of license. 

The line between Liberty and license can never be drawn 
with mathematical accuracy, but the wise man instinctively 
knows where that line is. Unbalanced and confused imagina- 
tions lose sight of any distinction whatever between Liberty 
and license. There are organizations for the defense of civil 
liberty whose energies and exhortations are often directed to 
the defense of what are plainly un-civil liberties, namely 
license. Those who are victims of such states of mind be- 
come not only a public nuisance, but often a public danger. 
Moreover, they bring about undeserved criticisms of Liberty 
itself, and are pointed to by those who prefer despotism as 
evidence of the folly of trying to establish and preserve 
Liberty for mankind in general. Probably Liberty has no 
more powerful enemy than license. Men are often deceived 
by what is license, when they would be quick to understand 
and to resent an attack on Liberty by despotism. In the 
present-day economic organization of the world, it is of vital 
importance that the free man preserve his freedom, both 
from invasion by government under the guise of advancing 
the public interest and from undermining by license with all 
its dangers. The words of Madame Roland still echo across 
the years, “O Liberty! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

The fundamental liberties of the individual are those de- 
fined in our own national Bill of Rights. They are freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech and of the press, freedom of 
assembly, freedom to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances, and those other forms of freedom which are 
defined in the first ten amendments to the Federal Consti- 


tution. When that Constitution was under consideration, the 
opinion was expressed by many that the primary principles 
of civil liberty might well be taken for granted and need not 
be written into the new Constitution. The years which have 
followed afford abundant proof of the wisdom of those 
Founding Fathers who would take nothing of this kind 
for granted, but who insisted that a definition of the funda- 
mental rights of the citizen be formally incorporated in the 
Constitution. Had this not been done, the history of the 
American people would have been very different from that 
which it now is. We have this clear-cut, fortunate and philo- 
sophically sound definition of our Liberty, and it is our high- 
est duty to see to it that that Liberty be preserved and pro- 
tected and not weakened, undermined or lost by careless 
indifference to attacks upon it, often well disguised and highly 
mischievous, from within. This means everything, not only to 
the people of the United States, but to the whole world of 
tomorrow. 

Fundamentally, Equality means the equality of all in re- 
spect to civil, economic and political rights and equality 
before the law. It does not mean, and could not possibly 
mean, equality of individual ability, of individual capacity 
for achievement or in value of individual service to one’s 
fellow men. Considerations of physical strength and health, 
of mental inheritance and equipment, and of environment, 
from all of which difference of opportunity arises, make such 
equality wholly impossible. No two individuals are ever 
exactly alike, and unless they were exactly alike, they could 
not possibly be equal in this mechanical sense. We see some- 
thing which approaches mechanical equality among those 
confined in prison or those compelled to work either with 
hands or with brain under conditions rigorously imposed 
by a dominant power. Among a people which enjoys Liberty, 
Equality quickly reveals itself by the rise to positions and 
opportunities of steadily increasing importance of those men 
and women who exhibit exceptional ability and capacity for 
achievement. In the industrial history of the American 
people there are illustrations without number of the capacity 
of the individual, given his opportunity, to rise to positions 
of high administrative power and responsibility solely by use 
of that equality of opportunity which our free institutions 
offer to him. Of those who are at the present time the chief 
administrative officers of twelve of our greatest railway 
systems, five began their service as clerks, two as office-boys, 
and one each as fireman and engineman, as track-laborer, 
as stenographer, as telegraph operator and as rod-man. This 
record tells its own story of the opportunity which is open 
to excellence. Many other simliar instances could be found 
by an examination of our industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations. 

All those schemes of social, economic and political or- 
ganization which would mechanicaly impose equality of serv- 
ice, of reward and of opportunity upon all, would invent a 
kind of Equality wholly out of consonance with Liberty. If 
that sort of Equality is to come first, then there will be no 
Liberty. The right to work, to earn and save, and to use 
one’s savings to increase production and to meet human 
needs, is fundamental to democracy. This right cannot be 
limited by any doctrine of permanent social and economic 
classes which are engaged in perpetual struggle for gain at 
each other’s expense. Nor can it be limited by enforced 
membership in any group or organization—religious, poli- 
tical, social, economic, or industrial. Any such enforced 
limitation is not only undemocratic but it is anti-democratic. 
It is only Equality based upon Liberty, and which is Liber- 
ty’s companion, that is real and which can carry civilization 
forward, generation after generation, through the efforts 
and the leadership of the most competent. 
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It is many years since I first had occasion to point out in 
a public address that a chief busines of democracy is to pro- 
duce its own aristocracy. That is the way in which democ- 
racy discovers those who are most competent to render it 

‘important and responsible service. It does this through the 
establishment of equality of opportunity in the field of Liber- 
ty. This democratic aristocracy will not be one based upon 
birth or inheritance. It will not be based upon wealth or 
artificial advantage or upon that type of advantage which is 
known as privilege, but it will be one based only upon ability 
and capacity for achievement. That democracy will be most 
secure and most likely to last which can and does produce 
this aristocracy of its own and is guided by it. 

Today the democracies, including our own, are subject 
to grave and in many ways deserved criticism because of the 
fact that they so often allow differences of opinion on minor 
matters and the passion for long-continued debate to post- 
pone action at a time when their own prosperity, and indeed 
their own safety, depend upon their acceptance and support 
of a sound public policy adjusted to the needs of the mo- 
ment. It is this characteristic, so often revealed in the recent 
history of the British, the French and the American democ- 
racies, which has led to the taunts, the cynicism and the 
sneers directed at them by the world’s present-day despots 
and their groups of blindly devoted followers. It is for a 
democracy quickly to make it plain that it can be and is an 
efficient form of government, and that neither Liberty nor 
Equality need be or will be weakened or sacrificed in order 
to attain efficiency of the highest order. We Americans can 
learn much from a study of the world’s history during the 
past thirty years, as well as from a study of the problems 
which faced Abraham Lincoln and of those which face the 
President of the United States today. Quick and wise ef- 
ficiency is the secret of their fortunate solution. One of 
Woodrow Wilson’s wisest remarks was that “the highest and 
best form of efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of a 
free people.” 

Given Liberty and Equality, there remains Fraternity. 
That is a state of mind and of conduct which is the out- 
growth of Liberty and Equality working successfully to- 
gether to guide an orderly, a progressive and a liberal so- 
ciety. Fraternity reveals itself in those hundred and one 
acts of kindly thoughtfulness and care which are in so large 
a degree characteristic of present-day America. It is the 
spirit of Fraternity which leads to great benefactions, made 
in the public interest by those who by reason of ability or 
good fortune have honestly acquired large wealth. Those 
who are really moved and guided by the fraternal spirit do 
not keep these vast fortunes for the members of their im- 
mediate families, but they bestow them in the public interest 
upon those institutions and undertakings which represent 
and reflect the fraternal spirit at its best. These are col- 
leges and universities. They are hospitals and art museums. 
They are undertakings in the field of music and the fine 
arts. They are institutions to promote scientific discovery 
and application of new knowledge to the wants and needs of 
man. They are institutions for the care and guidance of the 
dependent and of those who by reason of personal deficiency 
or disease are unable to care for themselves. Were there no 
fraternal spirit, all such helpless individuals would be told 
to care for themselves, and if they could not do so, to pass 
out of existence and let nature take its course. That is the 
barbaric but not the civilized method of dealing with one’s 
fellow men. 

What is called Capital is civilization’s greatest achieve- 
ment. Capital is what has been gained by work. It is earn- 
ings and savings used to increase future production and to 
cooperate with others in multiplying that production. The 


mother of Karl Marx was a very wise woman, for she 
wrote: “If Karl had made a lot of Capital instead of writing 
a lot about Capital, it would have been much better.” If 
one will read the story of the life of Andrew Carnegie and 
of John D. Rockefeller and see how, as unprecedented suc- 
cess attended their life work, they had in mind from the 
very beginning the service of their fellow men through the 
use of the fortunes, however large, which they might ac- 
quire, he will see the working at its best of what is con- 
temptuously called the capitalistic system. Both Liberty 
and Equality would be far less efficient and far less deserv- 
ing of enthusiastic and devoted support were they not accom- 
panied by Fraternity. It is Fraternity which learns the les- 
sons that Liberty and Equality have to teach and that char- 
acterizes a social order made up of civilized human beings who 
will not willingly let their fellow men suffer or be in want. 

Where, then, could we find for the guidance of tomorrow 
a motto more abundant in promise and more sound in prin- 
ciple than Liberty Equality Fraternity? To think that 
after receiving for a century and a half the approval and 
the applause of civilized men, this noble motto is now at- 
tacked and even ridiculed is the best possible evidence of 
the backward character of the world-wide revolution which 
is under way and which has for the time being conquered 
France. If men were really civilized and if their word, for- 
mally and authoritatively given, could be depended upon, this 
backward revolution might have been much more speedily 
met and checked. It is only thirteen years since the govern- 
ments of almost every nation in the world united with their 
fellow governments to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy and to proceed to the settlement of inter- 
national differences and disputes in a spirit of peaceful discus- 
sion and judicial determination. The ink was hardly dry 
upon this great treaty known as the Pact of Paris when some 
of the governments which had signed it began to prepare for 
war more vigorously than ever before in history. Their men 
of science were set to the invention and perfection of new 
instruments for military use. The children in their schools 
were disciplined and trained not to enjoy and to understand 
Liberty, but to do as they were told, to obey without ques- 
tion and to submit to the emotional guidance of formulas 
and phrases, every one of which meant war and preparation 
for war. It was those nations which accepted the Pact of 
Paris in the spirit in which they signed it that did not engage 
in these preparations and that, therefore, were the first sub- 
ject of attack when the new despots undertook to take over 
the rule of the world for the establishment of their New 
Order. The democracies lagged in military preparation, and 
they lagged because their peoples believed what their govern- 
ments had said and were innocent enough to take it for 
granted that all other signatory powers were honest and 
faith-keeping. Such is the explanation of much which is now 
going on all about us, of the undermining of national spirit 
and national unity of purpose by every sort and kind of pub- 
lic enemy, and which has led to the pathetic downfall of 
France and the literally appalling attack upon Great Britain 
and its people. This is neither the time nor the place to at- 
tempt a forecast of what the immediate future has in store. 
If, by any fortunate chance, the chief enemies of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, which are now carrying on a stu- 
pendous military contest between themselves, should wreck 
and ruin each other, the door would be open to a new era 
of progress, provided the democracies have the insight, the 
courage and the intellectual capacity to take the lead in or- 
ganizing a truly new world on those principles of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity which must rule if prosperity and 
peace are to return and to endure. The federal principle 
has now established itself in so many forms and over so 
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many different areas that there can be no question but that 
it will afford the key to the solution of the chief political 
problems which world organization has to offer. That eco- 
nomic nationalism which has had so much to do with promot- 
ing world confusion, world competition and world war, must 
give way to that international trade system which great seers 
like Adam Smith and Richard Cobden, John Bright and 
Gladstone long ago saw to be as necessary as it is sound. 
There is no more reason why every independent sovereign 
nation should supply all of the physical wants of its own 
people from territory under its own flag than there is that 
it should supply all of their intellectual wants and needs 
from men of science, men of letters and intellectual leaders 
who speak that language and who owe that allegience. Ideas 
go about the world with instant speed and without obstruc- 
tion. Why should not men’s economic needs be satisfied in 
like fashion? All that is required to answer this question is 
high intelligence, insight, courage and adherence to the mot- 
to, Liberty Equality Fraternity. 

For the time being, the people of France have been com- 
pelled, officially at least, to turn their back upon those noble 
words. They have been flatly told thai their system of free, 
democratic government has broken down and that there is 
no way by which it can be reestablished. Government by 
decree, through the agency of definite and fixed economic or 
social groups or classes, is hailed as the substitute for democ- 
racy and its hopeful successor. What is called “this reforma- 
tion” is to be brought about by selection of the élite from all 
rungs of the social ladder. This selection, however, is not 
to be made through Equality of opportunity for all, but by 
the definite act of a higher and controlling power. In other 
words, ‘‘by decree” is to take the place of democratic legis- 
lation. Surely, as great a people as the French will not per- 
mit so reactionary a condition as this to remain forever. The 
intellectual history of the French people is so superb that 
their intellectual life cannot die. It may be for the time 
being in a state of coma or it may be held in chains, but it 
will return to its self-control, to its freedom and then, 
sobered and disciplined by the experiences of this genera- 
tion, it will write those words Liberty Equality Fraternity 


upon hundreds of walls, this time to remain for ages to come. 

The opportunity of world leadership, now offered to the 
American people, is so unprecedented that our responsibility 
is too great to be measured in ordinary words. When world 
leadership was with Greece and then with Rome, civiliza- 
tion, however magnificent in its intellectual manifestations, 
was so simple and so undeveloped in the economic and in- 
dustrial fields that what the Greeks and Romans were able 
to accomplish was quickly made plain and written into his- 
tory. Conditions today are not only different, but wholly 
new. This twentieth-century world of nearly one hundred 
separate national units has cherished the hope and the be- 
lief that each national unit, whether large or small, might be 
made secure and protected in its national independence by in- 
ternational cooperation, international law and the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. The American people 
have been committed to those principles from the very be- 
ginning of their history. They have cherished them, they 
have hailed them, and time and time again they have given 
vigorous and emphatic illustration of their faith in them. 
Unless the small national group can be protected by its fel- 
low national units, there can be neither Liberty nor Equality 
nor Fraternity in the national and international life of the 
world. It is idle to use these words as applicable only to 
individual life and thought and conduct. They must also be 
applicable to national policy and to international life and 
thought and conduct. If the American people can lead the 
thought of the world to turn its back upon any system of 
social, economic or political organization which rests upon 
fixed and definite clases or groups with a resulting spirit of 
class consciousness, then indeed will the door be open to the 
progress of a truly liberal philosophy of life and of govern- 
ment. The call of today and tomorrow is to the people of 
the United States. Will they hear that call? And will they 
answer it in the spirit of their great forefathers—of Wash- 
ington and of Franklin, of Hamilton and of Jefferson, of 
Madison and of Marshall, of Webster and of Lincoln? If 
they will, the future peace and prosperity of this now torn 
and broken world will be as secure as human thought and 
human power can make it. 


America at the Crossroads 


THE FUTILITY OF WAR 


By REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Ph.D., University of Notre Dame 
Delivered over the radio, August 18, 1941 


Crossroads, calmly, dispassionately, with no indul- 

gence in personalities and no appeal to racial animos- 
ities. I shall appeal only to the fair-mindedness, to the reason 
and to the patriotism of the American people. 

I should like to make it clear that I am speaking neither 
for Notre Dame nor for the Catholic church, but in my 
own name as an American citizen. I have abhorrence for 
Hitlerism, loathing for Stalinism, sympathy for the valiant 
people of Britain and for the victims of aggression every- 
where. I have sympathy, likewise, for the common masses 
in every land including those of Germany, Italy and Soviet 
Russia because they are the helpless victims of the tragedy 
of war. But I have devotion to America and to our own 
people first of all. I believe that patriotism, like charity, 
begins at home. 

America stands today at the crossroads, facing the road to 
war and the road to peace. Which will she choose? Upon 


I PROPOSE to discuss the subject, America at the 


that choice hinge the welfare of our country, the civiliza- 
tion built up by our fathers over two centuries of toil, and 
the lives of millions of American boys. 


CHoosE PEACE 


I am asking my fellow countrymen to build an impreg- 
nable defense for America and to choose the road to peace. 
For it is only by walking along that road that we can ef- 
fectively assist the distressed people of the Old World and 
preserve our freedom and democracy. The path to war means 
not only national impoverishment but the loss of our free- 
dom and democracy. It is the unfailing pathway to destruc- 
tion, agony and death. 

I spent the first year of the war at Oxford University, 
England. There I heard the British labor leader, Arthur 
Greenwood, declare: “If this war is fought to mutual ex- 
haustion, the British Empire will experience a degree of 
impoverishment, the like of which we have never known. 
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And at the end of the road of all our bloodshed and sacrifice, 
we shall find not a democracy but an authoritarian regime of 
the Right or of the Left.” 

Uttered during the early months of the war, these words 
should be placed before the people of America that we too 
might see what awaits us at the end if we take the road to 
war. 

ACCOMPLISHED WHaT? 


Now that the nations have been engaged in the titanic 
struggle for two years let us ask: What have they ac- 
complished? Have the Germans proved by their conquest 
of Poland that they were right and Poland was wrong? 
Who can remember precisely what the German-Polish dis- 
pute was about? There was something about Danzig, the 
Free State, the corridor and East Prussia. But does not 
the original point at issue, whatever it was, seem microscopic 
in comparison with the enormous expenditures in money 
and in human lives already made by both sides? 

Have the Allies proven Nazism and Fascism to be wrong? 
Have the Axis powers disproven the democratic theory by 
their conquest of France and their over-running of the other 
countries of Europe? If Soviet Russia with the help of 
Britain and the United States should triumph over Ger- 
many, would that demonstrate that Communism is the bet- 
ter way of life and that Europe and America should, there- 
fore be Bolshevized? What single good result has emerged 
from these two years of bloodshed, slaughter and unparal- 
leled destruction ? 


THE REAL VIcToRS 


If we look at the matter calmly, dispassionately, not 
through the eyes of emotion but through the eyes of reason, 
we shall be obliged to say: All this orgy of killing and de- 
stroying has yielded not one single good result. It has ac- 
complished nothing. It has decided no question of justice 
or right. It has decided merely which side has the more 
effective military machine and more human fodder to feed it. 

Hundreds of cities have been laid waste. Thousands of 
works of art, culture and civilization have been destroyed. 
Hundreds of thousands of families have been uprooted and 
their members scattered far and wide. Millions of men, 
women and children have been slaughtered like cattle. A 
whole civilization is in flames. 

Who are the victors? Lunacy, destruction, death. The 
whole stupid, brutal business of seeing which side could 
destroy the most property and kill the largest number of 
human beings has pulled Europe back into the caveman 
stage where might is right. 

Stripped of all rhetoric, emotionalism, chauvinism, cant, 
this is the plain, unvarnished statement of the ugly realities. 


Evurorpe A DEsERT 


If America should enter the fray, and the war should last 
for five or ten years, what would the result be? Even if we 
sent ten or twelve million men, the conquest of an Axis 
dominated Europe would be problematic. Let us suppose, 
however, that by some circumstance not immediately ap- 
parent, we should succeed after ten years in ekeing out a 
military victory. What would we have gained? 

Europe would be a desert. Ten to twenty million men 
would be killed. Centuries of civilization would be in ruins. 
Disease, famine and death would stalk the land. Our country 
would be bankrupt. A debt would weigh like a millstone on 
the neck of generations yet unborn. A military bureaucracy 
would regiment our every act. The flower of our manhood 
would be slain. Every home would be in mourning. Who 
would the victors be? Once again, lunacy, destruction, 
death. 


A FALLaAcy 


What good would we have achieved? Absolutely none. 
Would we not, however, have crushed Hitlerism, Nazism, 
Fascism? We might have slaughtered millions of Germans 
and millions of Italians, but we would not have crushed 
these ideologies. As these are ideas, they are impervious to 
destruction by tanks, guns and bombs. They can be con- 
quered only by other ideas assimilated through the free play 
of the mind. Reason, education and discussion are the only 
means by which we can purge the human mind of false- 
hood and secure the entrance of truth. 

The whole argument calling for America to enter the 
European strife to crush Nazism and Fasism is vitiated, 
therefore, by a fundamental fallacy—the naive assumption 
that ideas can be destroyed by arms and warfare. Instead 
of dislodging these ideas, force will only drive them deeper. 
External assault will rally even the foes of Hitlerism to the 
defense of the Fatherland. Peace and the capacity to think 
dispassionately which peace affords, offer the best means of 
enabling persons to free themselves from false ideas and 
vicious philosophies. Only by the sword of the mind func- 
soning freely in peace can we slay the dragon of totalitarian 
deology. 

War's Futi.ity 


War never decides a moral question, a question of right 
or wrong over which it is always allegedly fought. It merely 
decides which side has more guns, more bombing planes, 
more instruments of death, more cannon fodder. The com- 
mon masses in all the war-torn countries are the tragic 
victims. After millions of human beings are slaughtered 
like cattle, after cities are destroyed and civilizations laid 
waste, and both sides are exhausted, a conference is held. 

Diplomats wearing spats and boutonniers and generals 
and admirals with gold braid, assemble. “You take this 
territory, and you take that,” they say. Then putting their 
papers back into their portmanteaus, they go home. But 
there are some things they do not put back. Among them 
are the precious lives of the millions of poor human beings 
who were butchered to decide a question of right which can 
be decided only by the reason and the conscience of man. 
Herein lie the folly and the tragedy of war—it is meaning- 
less, completely, utterly, abysmally meaningless. 

Before the outbreak of the war, Hitler and Daladier 
warned each other that the only victors would be destruc- 
tion and death. President Roosevelt had previously re- 
minded both Hitler and Mussolini that the World War 
proved that military victory was sterile, that it solved 
nothing, and accomplished nothing. 

“Nothing,” declares the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
“is gained by war that cannot be achieved by peace; in war 
all is lost.” Time after time, His Holiness has set forth 
the ideals of peace which we all cherish. “I shall not relax 
either my efforts or my prayers,” he declares, “for the cause 
of peace.” Every day he is praying and struggling to bring 
peace to a war-torn world. 


Morat Losses 


I have spoken of the stupendous losses in property and 
in human lives which modern war entails. The losses in 
the moral and spiritual spheres are, however, not less appall- 
ing. Mercy, kindliness, justice, truth, patience, humility, 
meekness, tolerance, and Christ’s all-embracing law of love 
are among the first casualties. War declares a moratorium 
on morality and prostitutes the findings of science to the 
dirty business of mass slaughter. 

Flouting Christ’s teaching concerning the dignity of the 
human personality, the sanctity of human life, and the law 
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of universal love which teaches us to regard all men as our 
brothers, children of the same Father, war converts men 
into cannon fodder and uses as its explosive the dynamite of 
hatred. Trampling upon religion which proclaims: Love and 
Save, war sings but one refrain: Hate and Destroy, Hate 
and Kill, Hate and Annihilate. Even in an America at 
peace, 3,000 miles from Europe’s flaming feuds, we feel the 
repercussions of the fear, hysteria and hatred disseminated 
by the party clamoring for war. 

While religion and ethics justify a nation in defending 
itself against unjust attack, let it be remembered that 
America in spite of her repeated violations of neutrality 
has not been attacked. Before a war can be justified, ethics 
demand that in addition to a just cause, there must be the 
exhaustion of all pacific means of settling the dispute, and 
that the good effects outweigh the evil effects. What have 
we done to exhaust the possibilities of bringing the warring 
leaders to the peace table? Precisely nothing. Who would 
maintain that the good effect, if any at all can be found, 
will outweigh the monstrous and incalculable evils of modern 
total war? 

No JUSTIFICATION 


Reason compels us to say, therefore, that there is not a 
shred of ethical justification for America entering the Euro- 
pean conflict. The moral obligation not to enter that blitz- 
krieg of destruction is further deepened by the solemn 
promises, made time and again, by the President during the 
election campaign. Thus in Boston on October 30, 1940, 
speaking with a great depth of feeling, the President said: 
“And while I am talking to you, mothers and fathers, I give 
you one more assurance. I have said this before but I shall 
say it again and again. Your boys are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars.” 

No President in all history has given to the American 
people a more unequivocal, a more deliberate, a more solemn 
and sacred promise. The violation of tnat solemn pact be- 
tween the President and the people would be not merely 
a grievous breach of fundamental morality, but it would 
blast more effectively than all the armies of Hitler, Stalin 
and Mussolini all faith both at home and abroad in demo- 
cratic government as well. It would break the heart of the 
American people and the heart of democracy as well. 

I have faith in the President. I am supremely confident 
that, in spite of the war advocates who seem to surround 
him on every side, he will keep faith with the American 
people who have trusted and honored him and as they have 
honored no other man in all our history. Let us help the 
President to keep that promise by writing to him and to 
the Congress each day to keep our American boys out of 
the raging holocaust now devouring the manhood and the 
civilization of Europe. 


LAUNCH PEACE OFFENSIVE 
We must not be content, however, with mere opposition 


to war. The time has come when we must render an 
historic contribution to world peace. To continue the 
present orgy of destruction until Europe is in ruins and man- 
kind is liquidated spells not merely the bankruptcy of states- 
manship but stark madness as well. What the people of 
America want, what the people of all the European countries 
want, is a cessation of the stupid, and brutal strife now con- 
suming them. 

I join my voice with the noble voice of the venerable dean 
of the American hierarchy, Cardinal O’Connell, of former 
Ambassador John Cudahy, of Congressman Louis Ludlow 
and of mankind the world over, in pleading: “Now is the 
time, Mr. President, to summon the warring leaders to 
the conference table to lay the foundations for a just and 
a lasting peace. That must be done eventually, why not 
then before more millions of people are killed instead of 
afterwards?” 

No government will turn a deaf ear to an invitation 
coming in a spirit of fairness and good will from the greatest 
moral power in the world. It is not on the battlefield but 
only at the conference table that fair peace terms can be 
worked out. For that can be achieved not by violence but 
only by the reason and the conscience of man. 

If it be said that Hitler can’t be trusted, then let an 
association of nations establish effective, international sanc- 
tions. Ultimately the present anarchy among nations, the 
worst menace to enduring peace, must be supplanted with 
judicial machinery to settle disputes and with a world 
sheriff to enforce the decisions of such an_ international 
tribunal. That development is as inescapable as the swing of 
the stars in their courses, if we are to halt the endless com- 
petition in armaments and the ever-erupting flames of war. 


Ro.Le or PEACEMAKER 


If you will take the lead now, Mr. President, and throw 
all your magnificent talents and the power of your mighty 
office, with the cooperation of Congress, into the Christ-like 
work of halting the brutal European strife, mankind will 
acclaim you above all the generals that ever lived. Better 
than a battle won is a battle prevented. Better than a war 
won, is a war halted. You will be the benefactor, Mr. 
President, not only of the valiant people of Britain but of 
the inarticulate masses in all the war-torn countries as well, 
not excluding Italy, Germany and Russia. 

You will be putting into practice at the greatest crisis 
in the world’s history the deathless truth voiced by the 
Prince of Peace when he said: “Blessed are the peacemakers ; 
for they shall be called the children of God.” I ask all my 
readers to write letters immediately—and to continue to 
do so each week—to the President, to your congressmen and 
senators, to your newspaper editors, radio stations, news 
columnists and radio commentators pleading for the launch- 
ing of a vigorous and incessant peace offensive not after 
Europe is in ruins but now, now, now. 


Our Greatest Danger 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 
By FRANK MURPHY, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
Delivered before the Convention of the Knights of Columbus, at Atlantic City, August 20, 1941 


HE world today is engaged in the most titanic con- 
flict of all history. Two-thirds of mankind is in battle 
array and the other third is tremendously concerned 
with the outcome. This is a conflict which is straining not 
alone the spiritual and material resources, the manpower 


and armament, of the nations involved; far more than that, 
it is straining the capacity of all peoples, including our own, 
for clear thinking and firm decision. 

We, the United States, so recently arrived at our national 
adulthood, find ourselves in a position of leadership in the 
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family of nations. Upon us the war has placed a heavy re- 
sponsibility to all civilization. It is a responsibility which 
we can hope to fulfill only if we are sound a..4 realistic in 
charting our course along the confusing path of national 
interest and foreign policy. 

Before the fall of France a year ago it was still possible 
to assume that what happened in Europe and Asia could 
not seriously affect or menace our national security. Our 
concern with the principles and practices of National Social- 
ism was more academic than real. We might fulminate 
against them, but it was difficult to believe or imagine that 
we were face to face with a crisis in world history, the out- 
come of which might profoundly affect and eventually deter- 
mine our own future position in the world and safety of our 
institutions and way of life. 

Not until we became aware of the tremendous power of 
the German military machine and the world-wide reach of 
Nazi aims and political machinations did we find it neces- 
sary to think of this crisis in terms of similar crises in the 
past, as when the free nations of Europe were called upon 
to resist the onrushing power of the Ottoman Turks in the 
fifteenth century, or oppose the grandiose ambitions of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in the early nineteenth century. 

In the face of this new challenge to world peace and a 
free international order, we have been obliged to reconsider 
the comfortable assumptions which have previously condi- 
tioned our thinking—assumptions of hemispheric detachment 
and security of freedom from outside interference and safety 
from attack, even the basic assumption of an orderly world 
in which nations respect each other’s integrity and conduct 
their national affairs according to law and morality and 
elementary decency. 

lor a nation whose thinking and foreign policy have long 
been conducted on the basis of such assumptions and an 
honest desire to live at peace with the world it has been 
dificult to become reoriented and think in terms of a differ- 
ent order of things requiring the use of economic and mili- 
tary sanctions for the protection of our interests. We are 
coming to see, nevertheless, that as things are, with power- 
ful nations resorting to military action in support of a pro- 
gram which threatens to isolate us from the rest of the world 
and eventually challenge our position and freedom of action 
as a strong and independent state, we, too, must give prac- 
tical consideration to military interests in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs and to the adoption of suitable tactics, both 
military and economic, to neutralize and offset the dangers 
that threaten us. 

We are at one of the crossroads of history. In the light 
of what we have seen and the evidence already available, 
there can be little doubt that a complete German victory 
would mean a profound reshaping of the world. Not only 
Europe and Africa but South Africa as well would conceiv- 
ably fall under the sway of the Nazi economic and political 
philosophy, directed and upheld from Berlin by a thoroughly 
ruthless government, supported by a military juggernaut of 
matchless power and skill, and dedicated to political doc- 
trines which are the very antithesis of principles we hold 
sacred and fundamental to individual freedom and happiness. 
Large areas of the Asiatic Continent, with its teeming mil- 
lions, would be exposed to a similar fate. 

Whatever you or I may think as individuals, as a nation 
we have in effect committed ourselves to the policy of aiding 
those countries which are offering resistance to the aggressions 
of Nazi Germany and her associates. As formally expressed 
in the terms of the Lend-Lease Act, these are countries whose 
defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. If we like to think of ourselves as an arsenal of the 
democracies, the truth of the matter is that our Government 


and our people, the great majority of them, are convinced 

that our position in the world and our very safety as a strong 
and independent nation, enjoying the freedom of intercourse 
with other peoples and an equal voice in world affairs, would 
be compromised and endangered by a complete Nazi victory. 
We of the present generation, as prudent and responsible 
men and women, having the welfare and the destiny of the 
Nation temporarily in our charge, cannot afford to let it 
happen. 

At a time like the present it is of crucial importance that 
we keep our minds on the main issue and not allow ourselves 
to be diverted or confused with respect to our real interests 
and the fundamentals of our policy. Knowing what we do, 
therefore, of the methods and aims of the Nazi government, 
its utter disregard for the rights and aspirations of other 
nations, and, above all, the vast striking power of its military 
organization, we must not allow ourselves to be confused 
and misled by its latest maneuver, the attack on Russia. 

In ordinary circumstances we could afford to be in- 
different to such a conflict. For men and women who 
cherish freedom of religion and the other fundamentals of 
democratic rule, these is little to choose from between the 
communism of Soviet Russia and the nazism of Germany. 
We want neither in this country. But we know that nazi- 
ism, with its superior competence and perverted intelligence, 
its extraordinary energy and missionary zeal, its profound 
belief in racial superiority and destiny, its fanatical intoler- 
ance, and, above all, its tremendous military power and 
skill, is by far the greater menace to free nations and free 
institutions. It is at present the real menace. 

In thus defining our attitude toward war between com- 
munism and nazism, it is not a question of ailying our- 
selves with the philosophy of communism. We know that 
with only negligible exceptions the American people are 
unequivocally and unalterably opposed to communism. We 
reject it for its denial and contradiction of elemental human 
wants. We reject it for its desertion of religion and its 
suppression of religious bodies. We reject and oppose the 
communism of Soviet Russia for its opportunism in resorting 
to the aggression which in others it has so stringently con- 
demned. We know from the records of our courts of law 
that its agents have sought with premeditation to undermine 
our democratic form of government. 

On this point there can be no doubt. We stand against 
communism as a thing that is completely out of accord with 
our freely chosen way of life. But we should not permit 
this to blind us to our own interest and to the major fact 
that the great and immediate threat to our position and 
standing as a great nation, commanding the respect of the 
world and dealing with other nations on terms of peace and 
equality, is Nazi Germany with its inordinate ambitions, its 
hated philosophy, and its superb military organization. 

With a fire raging in the neighborhood which threatens to 
take your house, or with a dangerous animal loose in the 
streets, you aren’t too concerned about the religion or politics 
of those who join in the effort to put it down. In present 
circumstances any nation resisting the might and aggression 
of Nazi Germany is, whether intentionally or not, advancing 
our interest as well as its own. 

In launching the attack on Russia the Nazi leaders piously 
proclaimed that they were fighting the battle of western 
Christian civilization against the godlessness of Soviet Russia. 

In doing this it was doubtless their hope to divide and 
confuse opinion in this country, especially among the people 
of the Catholic faith, who are notoriously abhorrent of the 
tenets and practices of communism. But a glance at the 
record will remove any doubt about the hypocrisy of this 
claim. 
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In that singular prophetic volume, Mein Kampf, Adolf 
Hitler wrote as follows of the Christian faith: “The in- 
dividual may realize with pain that with the appearance of 
Christianity there came into the much freer world of the 
ancients the first instance of spiritual terrorism. He can- 
not, however, dispute the fact that thenceforth the world 
was oppressed and dominated by this force; force can only 
be broken by force and terrorism by terrorism. Only by 
these methods can a new condition of affairs be brought 
about.” 

Very evidently at the time of the writing of these observa- 
tions the Nazi leadership did not regard itself as a defender 
of “western Christian civilization.” On the contrary, the 
implication is clear that it considered itself obliged to bring 
about, by force and terrorism, a new condition of affairs. 
But this was in the early years. 

What has been the Nazi Party’s view in more recent 
times when it has wielded the power of government? One 
answer is provided by the words of Reichsbishop Mueller, 
speaking with reference to a German Christian meeting in 
1934. “The time will come,” said Bishop Mueller, “when 
only Nazis will conduct services and when only Nazi will 
occupy the pews. We want one people, one state, and one 
church.” 

Two years later, at a party congress in Nuremburg, the 
philosopher of the party, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, reaffirmed 
this policy in more specific terms: “That the Catholic 
Church, and with it the Protestant Church in its present 
form, must disappear from the life of our people is clearly 
evident to me and, I believe I can assert, also to our 
Fuehrer.”’ 

In 1936 the Voelkischer Beobachter, personal journalistic 
organ of Herr Hitler, served notice that “we are armed and 
prepared to continue the battle against Catholicism until 
the final frightful decision, until the point of total an- 
nihilation.” 

But let us not judge by words alone, however damning 
they may be. Let us consider deeds. On the 8th day of 
July 1933 a concordat was solemnly entered into between the 
Vatican and the German Reich. It was signed for the 
church by Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII, and for 
Germany by Ambassador Franz von Papen. In this treaty 
Chancellor Hitler pledged freedom of worship for the 
Catholics of Germany, and the respective function of the 
church and state were carefully described. As to the manner 
in which the agreement was carried out, I shall quote from 
the encyclical letter issued by Pope Pius XII on March 
14, 1939: 

“In the difficult and eventful years which followed the 
concordat, every word and every action of ours was ruled 
by loyalty to the terms of the agreement; the unwritten law 
of the other party has been arbitrary misinterpretation of 
agreements, evasion of agreements, evacuation of the mean- 
ing of agreements, and, finally, more or less open violation 
of agreements. In the furrows in which we labored to sow 
the seeds of true peace others * * * sowed the tares of sus- 
picion, discord, hatred, calumny, of secret and open funda- 
mental hostility to Christ and His church, fed from a thou- 
sand different sources and making use of every available 
means. 

“On them, and on them alone, and on their silent and 
vocal protectors, rests the responsibility that now on the 
horizon of Germany there is to be seen not the rainbow of 
peace but the threatening storm clouds of destructive religious 
wars.” 

Enough of the facts have emerged to provide a clean-cut 
picture of the conditions referred to in the Pope’s late en- 


cyclical. It is a picture of a systematic and sustained en- 
deavor to drive a wedge between the Catholics of Germany 
and their traditional faith. It is a picture of the closing of 
churches, monasteries, convents and schools on invented ac- 
cusations and flimsy pretexes; of the regimentation of 
Catholic youth and the abolitition of their youth organiza- 
tions; of the elimination of Catholic action societies and 
publishing houses, the surveillance and supervision of 
priests, and the destruction of business establishments through 
boycotts and blacklists. It is a picture of stealthy and de- 
moralizing persecution. 

That this program of suppression has continued to this 
day there seems little doubt. On July 6, 1941—2 weeks 
after the start of the alleged German “holy war’ against 
communism—the archbishops and bishops of greater Ger- 
many protested bitterly against the actions of the Govern- 
ment in a joint pastoral letter. Specifically, they charged 
that all diocesan publications have been completely sup- 
pressed; that numerous convents had been closed without 
reason; that all Catholic schools have been suppressed; and 
that all religious instruction has been stopped in other 
schools. 

From Poland the news has been vastly more shocking. 
In a report published under the authorization of the Vatican, 
Cardinal Hlond last year told of the murder of hundreds 
of priests, the imprisonment and brutal persecution of thou- 
sands of others—clergy and laymen alike—and the defilement 
and destruction of hundreds of churches and other homes 
of religion. 

The people of Poland are tragically aware that it is no 
champion of the cross who occupies their land. That knowl- 
edge is shared by the people of Norway, of Holland, of 
Austria, and, above all, by the Christian people of Germany 
itself. They know that the Nazi regime is a Christian 
regime only when it is good military strategy. 

In citing evidences of Nazi opposition to the Catholic 
Church and its communicants, I do not wish to imply that 
people of other faiths have not also suffered persecution. The 
sad plight of the unfortunate members of the Jewish faith 
under Nazi rule is only too well known. Fresh in our 
minds also is the recent declaration of the Lutheran bishops 
of Norway, crying out against the systematic rule of terror 
by the Nazi storm troopers and continued interference in 
the affairs of the church. And the prayers of the whole 
Christian world go out to that brave and gallant figure of 
German Protestantism, Pastor Niemoeller, who has been 
subjected te the privation and terrors of the concentration 
camp for opposing publicly the politics of the Nazi Govern- 
ment. I am addressing this appeal to members of every 
religious faith not to be confused or deceived by the recent 
turn of events in Europe. 

Such, in part, is the record of those who now ask us to 
accept them as crusaders for Christianity against the god- 
lessness of communism. It is a record which shows beyond 
doubt the futility of looking to the Nazi leaders of Germany 
as allies in the defense of the Christian faith. Not only 
have they proved by word and deed their hatred of Christian- 
ity, but they have shown the folly of placing trust in their 
pledged word. 

From this record and from other evidence it should be 
abundantly clear to anyone that under Nazi rule no religion 
would remain free. Any concessions thus far made to religious 
bodies have been made solely for reasons of convenience and 
opportunism. The only religion acceptable to the Nazi 
party would be under the direction and control of the Nazi 
state. 

While the Communist philosophy remains a danger to 
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the Christian religion, it is not today the greatest danger. 
‘The overshadowing menace and—the one from which we 
must not let ourselves be distracted—is the philosophy of 
nazism embodied in the present German military regime. 
In that philosophy and that regime we face not merely god- 
lessness but godlessness which even now is in grave danger 
of carrying out its ruthless program—a program for which 
history may have no adequate parallel since the days of Nero 
and his successer tyrants on the throne of ancient Rome. 

We shall not therefore be deceived by this sham crusade 
in behalf of Christianity and Western civilization. Our 
hope and our safety lie not in a triumph of Nazi arms and 
the Nazi creed. We want no part of this or any other form 
of totalitarian doctrine. Our hope lies in the triumph of 
democracy. Our democracy will not fail us if we are willing 
to act together as one nation with a single policy, determined 
to preserve and safeguard the heritage that has been be- 
queathed to us by our fathers. 

‘Today, no less than in the beginning of our national life, 
the religious faith of our people is the chief source and pat- 
tern of our morality. Wisely did the framers of our funda- 
mental laws provide against any interference with the free 
exercise of religion. This is a right which has been jealously 
safeguarded by the courts, but in the exercise too much 
neglected, | fear, by many of our citizens. Let us hope that 
in the stress and strain of the unhappy period through which 
the world is now passing the people of this Nation will re- 
member what they owe to their religious inheritance and be 


willing to make whatever sacrifice may be needed for its 
preservation. 

It is from the simple precepts imparted to us by Holy 
Writ, impressed upon us from day to day and week to 
week by our religious exercises, that we as a people have 
derived the qualities of sobriety and honest and moral in- 
tegrity that make democracy possible. Under the benign 
protection of the great document of government which de- 
fines and safeguards our basic liberties, religion has been 
free to grow and flourish throughout the land. It ministers 
to our needs in many forms whether in the sacrifice of the 
mass or the sacred books of Jew and Mormon. It finds 
noble expression in the hymns and prayers of the great 
Protestant communions and provides spiritual manna in the 
simple devotions of the Quaker. 

In that historic meeting at Philadelphia which produced 
our charter of government, no statesman or delegate of that 
day thought it necessary or meet to propose the adoption 
of an ersatz religion under the control of the state as a 
means of insuring national unity among the several elements 
of the new Republic. Their concern was that religion 
should be free and untrammeled. For whether we hearken 
to the great prophets of Israel or follow the Star of Bethle- 
hem, whether we turn for spiritual guidance to other creeds 
and symbols, let us never forget that we are members of a 
common brotherhood searching and striving for the ideal 
of peace on earth, with charity and justice for all men. 


God speed the day. 


War Propaganda 


OUR MADNESS INCREASES AS OUR EMERGENCY SHRINKS 
By GERALD P. NYE, U. S. Senator from North Dakota 
Radio address, delivered in St. Louis, August 1, 1941 


N this hour when our actions grow madder while the 
emergency confronting us grows smaller, we owe it to 
ourselves to speak plainly. 

‘There are those who interpret every reference of even the 
mildest critical nature against the British as some sort of 
condemnation of those brave and splendid people, the British 
people themselves. 

This is childish reasoning. But the Government of Great 
Britain is trying for its own reasons to get us into its war. 
It is our business and our intention to stay out of that war. 
To stay out of it, we must oppose those who desire us in 
that war, and continue this opposition at every turn. The 
Government of Britain, unblushingly and without reserva- 
tion, does want us in that war. Our cause today, get it 
clear, is America’s cause, and America’s only. Today we 
must think of, act for, and if necessary fight and die for 
America—but America only. 

When the last war ended and men began to look around 
at the sinister means that had been used to lure the United 
States into that terrible and futile war, when they saw how 
they had been tricked and lied to, they became angry. They 
began to ask, Who did this to America? Books were written, 
magazine articles by the score were published and finally a 
great investigation was held nearly 20 years later to find out 
who it was and why America had been pushed into the last 
war. And we did find out. The accusing finger of history 
all through the years will be pointed at the great American 
and European bankers and the powerful international muni- 
tion makers who committed that crime against the American 
people. But it was too late when all this became known. 


Our boys were dead and buried beneath the soil of France. 
Our veterans’ hospitals were filled with twisted, suffocated, 
blinded men. All the terrible costs of that war are still upon 
us. 

And now we see America being stripped, and oiled and 
groomed for another such war—only a more terrible and an 
even less justifiable one from our point of view. But this 
time the people are wiser. They want none of that slaughter 
and terror in Europe or Asia. Yet, despite that, we are 
rudely awakened by the British Prime Minister who tells 
the House of Commons that America is on the verge of war. 
Well, maybe we have to find out about this from the British 
Prime Minister. But there is one thing we can find out 
for ourselves. And the time has come to find out. Who 
has brought us to the verge of war? Let us ask and demand 
the answer to this question now. Who is pushing and haul- 
ing at America to plunge us into this war? Who are the 
men? Who is putting up the money for all this propaganda? 
Who are they? We want to know. And we want to know 
now. Now, before we plow a million American boys under 
the dust and mud of Africa, Indo-China, France, and far 
away Russia, to make the world safe for Empire and 
Communism. 

I have not time to name all those contributing (knowingly 
or unwittingly) to our march to war. But I will name some 
of them. 

You know that this, as in the last war, has been a propa- 
ganda job. To carry on propaganda you must have money. 
But you also must have the instruments of propaganda. And 
one of the most powerful, if not the most powerful, instru- 
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ment of propaganda is the movies. In Germany, Italy, and in 
Russia—the dictator countries—the government either owns 
or completely controls and directs the movies. And they are 
used as instruments of government propaganda. In this 
country the movies are owned by private individuals. But, it 
so happens that these movie companies have been operating 
as war propaganda machines almost as if they were being 
directed from a single central bureau. 

We all go to the movies. We know how, for too long 
now, the silver screen has been flooded with picture after 
picture designed to rouse us to a state of war hysteria. 
Pictures glorifying war. Pictures telling about the grandeur 
and the heavenly justice of the British Empire.: Pictures 
depicting the courage, the passion for democracy, the love of 
humanity, the tender solicitude for other people, by the 
generals and trade agents and the proconsuls of Great 
Britain, while all the peoples who are opposed to her, in- 
cluding even courageous little Finland now, are drawn as 
coarse, bestial brutal scoundrels. 

You have seen these pictures—Convoy, Escape, Flight 
Command, That Hamilton Woman, Man Hunt, Sergeant 
York, The Great Dictator, I Married a Nazi. At least 20 
pictures have been produced in the last year—all designed to 
drug the reason of the American people, set aflame their 
emotions, turn their hatred into a blaze, fill them with fear 
that Hitler will come over here and capture them, that he 
will steal their trade, that America must go into this war— 
to rouse them to a war hysteria. 

You do not have to take my word for this. The President 
himself after he had forced Congress to pass the lend-lease 
bill, in a speech to the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
complimented the industry on their help in “explaining” the 
bill. In fact, only day before yesterday, he had Sergeant 
York at the White House and told him that the new pic- 
ture would do much to rouse our people. 

“Only,” the President said, he “didn’t like so much killing 
in the picture.” He doesn’t like so much killing. Yet he is 
glad to see that picture and a score of others rousing the 
American people to get into the killing and to be killed on 
a real battlefield, not a movie lot, and on a scale which will 
make that killing seem mild. Do not take my word for it. 
Only a few days ago, Mr. Will Hays warned the movie 
moguls himself, telling them that their great industry is an 
instrument of entertainment and not of propaganda. But 
the movies have ceased to be instruments of entertainment. 
They have become the most gigantic engines of propaganda 
in existence to rouse the war fever in America and plunge 
this Nation to her destruction. 

And now, let me ask, Who are the men who are doing 
this? Why are they trying to make America punch drunk 
with propaganda to push her into war? 

There are eight major film companies. The men who 
dominate policy in these companies—own or direct them— 
are well known to you. There is Harry and Jack Cohn, of 
Columbia Pictures. There is Louis B. Mayer, of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. There is George J. Schaefer, of R.K.O. 
There is Barney Balaban and Adolph Zukor, of Paramount. 
There is Joseph Schenck and Daryl Zanuck, of Twentieth 
Century Fox, dominated by Chase National Bank. There 
is Murray Silverstone, of United Artists, and the great Sam 


Goldwyn, of Samuel Goldwyn, Inc. There are the three. 


Warner brothers, Arthur Loew, Nicholas Schenck, Sam 
Katz, and David Bernstein, of Loew’s, Inc. 

In each of these companies there are a number of pro- 
duction directors, many of whom have come from Russia, 
Hungary, Germany, and the Balkan countries. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. I say nothing against 
the sturdy peoples of these countries. They should have 
here the same opportunities that are open to every other 


dweller in our midst. But in this great era of world upset, 
when national and racial emotions run riot and reason is 
pushed from her throne, this mighty engine of propaganda 
is in the hands of men who are naturally susceptible to these 
emotions. Great Americans like Senator Wheeler, Colonel 
Lindbergh, and General Wood are in many places denied 
the use of a hall to speak up for America. But these men, 
with the motion-picture films in their hands, can address 
80,000,000 people a week, cunningly and persistently inocu- 
lating them with the virus of war. 

Why do they do this? Well, because they are interested 
in foreign causes. You cannot doubt that. Go to Holly- 
wood. It is a raging volcano of war fever. The place swarms 
with refugees. It also swarms with British actors. In Holly- 
wood they call it the “British Army of Occupation.” The 
leaders are almost all heavy contributors to the numerous 
committees of all sorts organized, under the guise of relief 
to Britain, Greece, or Russia, to propagandize us into war. 

Why do they want to push us into war? Well, they have 
all sorts of interests. But here is one I can give you: One 
of the leading Wall Street investment houses made a study 
of these movie industries only a few months ago. It told its 
clients that if Britain loses, seven of the eight leading com- 
panies will be wiped out. 

That report revealed that the quarters and half dollars of 
the American movie patrons barely pay for the cost of pro- 
ducing these gigantic movie spectacles. The profits depend 
on the sales in the foreign market, which is now reduced to 
England and her dominions. Take one of these companies 
alone. In 1940 the company collected eighty millions of 
dollars. But eight millions of that was collected in Eng- 
land. That eight millions of dollars just exactly repre- 
sented the profits of the company. That British market 
accounted for the profit. —The company, it was estimated, 
could pay $5 a share. But if Britain loses, then that $5 
would be reduced to zero. Another company depends for 
35 percent of its earnings on the British market. The war 
has already cut that to 20 percent. And if England loses, the 
company will lose all of that profit. Moreover, countless 
millions of dollars of these companies’ earnings are tied up 
in England, held there in blocked sterling, frozen there, and 
they cannot be taken out unless the war ends and Britain 
wins. This movie industry has a stake of millions of dollars 
annually in Britain winning this war. The question is, Are 
you ready to send your boys to bleed and die in Europe to 
make the world safe for this industry and its financial 
backers? 

I cannot tell the whole story here. But you have a right 
to know that story. You have a right to know why it is 
that patriotic Americans are attacked at every turn as they 
rise to speak for America, denied halls and stadiums, while 
these can use 20,000 movie theatres every day to talk to 
eighty millions of people. But these movie moguls and 
directors are patriots—these men who only a few years ago 
filled their pictures with so much immorality and filth that 
the great Christian churches had to rise up in protest against 
it and organize the League of Decency to stop it. You have 
a right to know all about this sordid story of war propa- 
ganda in the film and Senator Bennett Clark and I have 
today called on the United States Senate to investigate it. 
We want to know what part the Government has played 
in this—and whether the Government here, like the gov- 
ernments in Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy, is 
using the films to poison the minds of the American people 
against most of Europe in order to plunge us into the blood- 
iest war in history. And for what reason? To make the 
world safe for British imperialism and Russian communism ? 

I have said that the people would like to know what part 
the Government has had in aiding the moving-picture mag- 
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nates or even compelling them to do this job. Out in Holly- 
wood there is, or was, a certain gentleman named Dr. Leo 
Rosten. He seems to be the fountain of ideas and data on 
the Army and the Navy and the air force. And another 
Government figure, Maj. Gen. Charles S. Richardson, has 
been sent out there to prepare war films. | am informed that 
there are Government men on every moving-picture lot in 
Hollywood for the same purpose. The Government has 
seemed particularly anxious to whip up the warrior spirit in 
our young men, glorify war, glorify militarism. Of course, 
this is all called national defense. Troops and parapher- 
nalia of the Army and Navy, including ships, have been 
loaned by the Government, to the producers to make war- 
propaganda pictures. All of which is very nice for the pro- 
ducers, because they get it all free, gratis, for nothing, from 
the Government. 

Not only has the industry obligingly cooperated with the 
American Army and Navy, but with the British Army and 
Navy. One of the theatrical magazines reports that in 1940 
Lord Lothian worked with Mr. Schaefer, head of R.K.O. 
Mr. Schaefer and R.K.O. furnished the money and England 
and France furnished the actors—that was back in the days 
when France was an Ally and before England was starving 
France. A beautiful propaganda picture was born and the 
proceeds went to the agencies Lord Lothian was interested in. 

What I would like to know is this: Are the movie moguls 
doing this because they like to do it, or has the Govern- 
ment of the United States forced them to become the same 
kind of propaganda agencies that the German, Italian, and 
Russian film industries have become? I have excellent reason 
to believe that this government influence has prevailed. 

Remember, this is the worst kind of propaganda because 
it is the most insidious. When you come to an America First 
meeting you come expecting to hear an argument in favor 
of America and if you don’t happen to be in favor of 
America, or if you think more of Britain or Greece or 
Russia than you do of America, why naturally you steel 
yourself against what we have to say. If you go to one 
of these Fight for Freedom Committee meetings, designed to 
get us into war, well, you know what to expect there—your 
mind is on guard. Or better still, you don’t go at all— 
they never get a chance at you. But when you go to the 
movies, you go there to be entertained. You are not figuring 
on listening to a debate about the war. You settle your- 
self in your seat with your mind wide open. And then the 
picture starts—goes to work on you, all done by trained 
actors, full of drama, cunningly devised, and soft passionate 
music underscoring it. Before you know where you are you 
have actually listened to a speech designed to make you 
believe that Hitler is going to get you if you don’t watch 
out. And, of course, it’s a very much better speech than 
just an ordinary speech at a mass meeting. And you pay 
for it. The truth is that in 20,000 theatres in the United 
States tonight they are holding war mass meetings. and the 
people lay down the money at the box office before they 
get in. 

Think that over. Eighty million people will go to the 
movies this week. Seventy-five percent of those people are 
against going into war. But those 75 percent will pay three- 
fourths of the bill for this propaganda designed to get them 
into a war they don’t want to go into. Why, they ask— 
where are these peacemongers getting all the money to fight 
war? Well, they don’t get much—most of it they get passing 
the plate at these meetings. But just think what a pitifully 
miserable pittance it is compared with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that are spent making those pictures. 

Have you noticed the newsreels? A minimum of 70 per 
cent of the newsreels are what are called national-defense 


pictures, but really pictures to glorify war, glorify Britain, 
and now you'll probably begin to see pictures glorifying 
Russia. I am told that the movie industry has orders from 
somewhere that all the newsreels must be 70 per cent de- 
voted to war pictures. These pictures do not depict the 
horrors of war. You do not see men crouching in the mud of 
Greece, English, Greek, and German boys disemboweled, 
blown to pieces. You see them merely marching in their 
bright uniforms, firing the beautiful guns at distant targets, 
and, of course, the marines landing in London—40 of them, 
by the way. What those 40 marines are doing in London, 
I do not know. They are hardly enough to stop an invasion, 
however much we believe in and applaud our marines. 

Propaganda is moving us into this dance of death, even 
while 80 or 90 per cent of the people in this democracy of 
ours are breathing “No. No. No.” 

And this threat of war endures at a time when we should 
be breathing easier than we did a year ago. Without a 
serious or substantial threat against us which those in 
authority will undertake to define, our Government pro- 
ceeds to let our country in for the greatest madness in all 
American history. This process, of course, could never be 
accomplished except with the aid of propaganda in further- 
ance of an undefined emergency. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We are not decrying the need 
for a furtherance of a defense for America. ‘This need 
grows out of what we see to be madness abroad. It grows 
out of such foreign policy as has found us inviting enemies 
at every turn. A defense to match this sort of policy is of 
necessity expensive. But if we would confine ourselves to 
providing a defense adequate to meet the worst that might 
be brought against us as a result of the wars abroad, we could 
have it without wrecking our American economy, straining 
morale, or unnecessary sacrifice by those thousands of our 
young men whose services we have contracted in the name 
of defense. 

More billions we pour out, and we propose breaking 
faith with the men in training in this hour of madness when 
any emergency confronting our country is immeasurably less 
than it was a year ago. Look to the facts. A year in which 
to prepare and train, real defense progress, and potential 
enemies growing weaker with every hour of war abroad. 

To find in such an hour as this, with these facts shouting 
at us, a serious effort to have Congress break faith with those 
called into training for a year by keeping them longer, is 
to find a state of affairs resembling degrees of fraud. 

To let these boys and men return home when their con- 
tracted year of service is ended and to bring new trainees 
into their place is not going to cripple or mess up our de- 
fense. The propaganda which has us believing that training 
ending with 1 year will mean our military undoing is hardly 
called for. 

And when some of our leaders persist in their talk about 
the need for giving the President power to send our troops 
outside this hemisphere, when they insist upon repeal of 
existing provisions of law forbidding use of these men abroad, 
the prospect becomes a most serious one, not only for the 
boys in camp, and their fathers and mothers, but for all of 
us and for our Government. 

Nothing is more important to the national defense than 
morale. Belief, confidence, and faith today are essential in 
any ability which is ours to survive the penalty of these mad 
years. It is denied that morale in our military camps is low. 
I hope such denial is honestly founded. There could be 
larger confidence in the denial if only authorities would lift 
the restrictions which prevent the boys speaking their minds 
while we are free from war. 

We do know that the men in the training camps are asking 
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embarrassing questions. Like the rest of us, they would 
like to know just what the emergency is, just what are the 
causes at stake, that requires a demand for their retention 
in service beyond the year and for legislation that will let 
them be sent abroad without a declaration of war. Especially 
would they welcome knowing why, with their country at 
peace, more than a year of military training is necessary and 
legislative consent to their service abroad is called for when 
so different a situation prevails in neighboring countries 
which are at war. In Canada the boys are taken for only 
4 months of military training and they serve abroad only 
as they volunteer for such service. Quite natural is the 
question: ‘““Whose war is this one, anyway?” 

Propaganda causes us to overlook some such questions. 
We can be made to ignore them. There was will to ignore 
the things that were said of those fine, courageous Americans, 
Col. Charles Lindbergh and, Senator Wheeler. But the 
people can hardly ignore the conclusions to be drawn when 
the Stimsons, the Knoxes, and the Wedgewoods make public 
apology for the things they charged against Wheeler. 

Some few weeks back a clergyman in one of our States 
wrote of an advertised America First meeting: “If I could 
have my way about it the meeting would be machine-gunned 
and bombed.” The author of such lack of balance, such 
departure from good Americanism, is quite understandable 
when we see responsible members of our Government, like 
Cabinet officers charging treason against Wheeler, however 
much those officers apologize afterward. 

Why shouldn’t we have better reason, better balance here 
in our country? We could have it except for the clever 
propaganda which stirs our emotions, breathes hates, fans 
fears, and glorifies the destruction we would avoid. 

One day the interventionists call those who exercise their 
American right to disagree, Communists. The next day they 
call us something else because we are not sympathetic toward 
making Red Russia our ally and singing her praises. 

Why must there be those who charge disloyalty and worse 
against others who refuse to take British statesmen at their 
word, when their word today is so contrary to their word 
of only 3 years ago? Why do we let Eden and others guide 
us by asserting that Britain fights for freedom of the seas, 
when we know it was Britain that scuttled freedom of the 
seas when Woodrow Wilson presented it as point 2 in his 
14 points at Versailles? 

Why not use the strength that is ours to resist propaganda, 
remember the warnings of the fathers who paid so dearly 
for American freedom from European power politics and 
wars, and renew that pledge so often heard after our last 
war: Never, never again? 

America is challenged today. To avoid involvement in 
this war is to avoid bankruptcy, futility, and needless waste 
of life and property. Yet the danger of such involvement 
is an hourly challenge. 


To keep intact the institutions that are basic to our democ- 
racy is another challenge. We must avoid larger surrender 
to the Executive of power vested with the people and their 
Representatives in Congress. Just now, while we are at peace, 
not at war, there comes the demand for power for the 
President to fix prices, to hold the boys in service, to send 
the boys where he chooses. It was power, just a little more 
at a time, mind you, that made Hitler and Mussolini dicta- 
tors. (In parentheses, I’ve offered this observation to balance 
accounts with those who are so persistent in their charge 
that the kind of talk I am responsible for tonight is the kind 
that led to the downfall of France, Belgium, Poland, and 
others. ) 

Americans, we want to be strong and ready always to 
effectively defend ourselves against the worst that any part 
of the world might choose to bring against us, of course. 
We want to leave no stone unturned that will aid in guaran- 
teeing such a defense. 

But, likewise, we ought to want freedom from foreign 
influence in times like these. Let’s have courageous American 
thinking, not the kind which finds us waiting for the cue 
that Churchill gives; not the kind that has to be painted and 
pictured by propagandists or by forces whose profits are de- 
pendent upon foreign causes. 

Let’s be Americans because of and for causes that are 
American. Let us bury forever the thought that real Ameri- 
canism is determined only by those who both hate Hitler 
most and love Britain best. Let us be giving larger thought 
to what is best for America. 

If this be called selfishness, then let me suggest that it 
will at least bring us quickly to the hour when we can give 
to the world the most unselfish service, a service essential 
if the world is to be saved from worse than war. The hour 
of which I speak is that one soon to come—that hour when 
all the world, vanquished and victors alike (if there can 
be victors) will fall exhausted. Sick, hungry, and cold, that 
world will want a helping hand to supply the medicine, the 
food, and the clothes so necessary if it is to be saved from 
communism, which thrives upon destruction, hunger, and 
suffering. We can give that kind of hand only as we will 
now avoid the waste of our own involvement in the war; 
only as we build stronger our resources and reserves; only 
as we maintain a degree of solvency. Let us not throw away 
this chance for great service to mankind and to God; let 
us not do that by destroying the very things which are ours 
and which some would have us destroy in the name of 
affording the same blessings for others. 

This is a wonderful hour for more America-first think- 
ing; for a fine, clean expression by all our people of deter- 
mination to stay out of these never-ending foreign wars, to 
keep faith with ourselves and with those who 150 years 
ago, won for us divorcement from the hates, the wars, and 
the power politics of Europe. 


Inflation Is Already Here 


LET’S TRY TO CONTROL IT 
By HENRY MORGENTHAU, Secretary of the Treasury 
Delivered before the Advertising Club, Boston, Mass., September 9, 1941 


NLY twenty miles from here, at Lexington and 

Concord, the men of New England first proved 

that Americans could defend their homes and their 

freedom. Today, the people of these States are proving 
that they are still New Englanders. 

In Army camps and naval stations, in hundreds of fac- 


tories and shipyards from Connecticut to Maine, the men 
and women of New England are responding magnificently 
to their country’s needs. I am glad to be here tonight to 
pay my tribute to the great work that New England is 
doing, like all other sections of the country, to arm America. 

I am glad also that my host tonight is the Advertising 
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Club of Boston, for the advertising profession is a mighty 
force in creating public understanding. We cannot make 
ourselves the arsenal of democracy and the defender of free- 
dom unless our people understand the tremendous issues 
involved in this Battle for the World. 

In the same way, we at the Treasury shall find it more 
difficult to accomplish our task of financing the defense pro- 
gram unless the public sees clearly the need for greater 
sacrifice and for greater effort. 


Warns or Evits or INFLATION 


In particular, I think that clear understanding is needed 
if we are to avoid the economic evils that might otherwise 
spring from a defense program as great as ours, a program 
that is making such enormous demands upon our productive 
resources. The worst of those economic evils has been con- 
stantly uppermost in my mind as Secretary of the Treasury. 
That is the evil of inflation and that is the subject which I 
should like to discuss with you tonight. 

We have been talking about inflation for a long time as if 
it were a threat remote from our daily lives. It is a distant 
threat no longer. We are facing it now, and we must deal 
with it at once. 

If we are selfish or shortsighted in facing this issue, the 
consequences may haunt us and our children for years. But 
if we look at the problem with clear vision and firm resolve, 
we can beat this thing. If we keep always in mind the in- 
terests of our country as a whole, if we provide promptly 
the appropriate means and use them vigorously whenever 
necessary, we can prevent inflation from fastening its grip 
upon us. 

That task cal!s for alertness and mental toughness on the 
part of every one in the executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, every one in the halls of Congress, every one of 
us here in this room and every one who may be listening to 
me tonight. 

INFLATION OF 1916 Is RECALLED 


The word “inflation” is cold and lifeless, so cold that even 
you advertising men here tonight might have difficulty in 
making it real, but the thing it describes is treacherous and 
cruel. 

Memories are so short that I suppose many of us have for- 
gotten what happened the last time a price inflation struck 
us twenty-five years ago. The effects of that inflation, how- 
ever, lasted for many years and brought untold heartbreak 
and misery in their train. 

Let us look at the record to see what happened a genera- 
tion ago. In 1916 the cost of living began to rise sharply 
but there were few who saw its significance. It was only 
when prices had risen by 70 per cent that President Wilson 
recommended any steps to prevent inflation. 

In fact, the country was so blind to its dangers that as 
late as June, 1917, Congress actually hastened the rise in 
prices by reducing the reserve requirements for member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System. 

The consequences were so serious for every American that 
there must be many housewives even today who can remem- 
ber them. By 1920, a ten-pound bag of sugar cost $2.67, a 
dozen eggs cost 92 cents, a ten-pound bag of flour cost 88 
cents, a pound of butter cost 76 cents and a pound of pork 
chops cost 50 cents. 

By that year prices had skyrocketed to twice the level of 
five vears earlier. The money the housewife paid for one 
loaf of bread in 1914 bought only half a loaf in 1920. The 
money she paid for a pound of bacon in 1914 bought only 
half a pound in 1920. 


ANALOGIES TO PRESENT DiscUSSED 
The money she paid for a yard of cotton cloth was only 


enough to buy only one-third of a yard in 1920. The con- 
sumer found that food, fuel, shelter and clothing which cost 
a dollar in April, 1916, had risen to almost two dollars by 
1920. The family with no increase in income found its pur- 
chasing power cut in half. 

We have now, as we had then in 1916, a moderate rise 
in the cost of living, a great rise in wholesale prices and a 
still greater rise in the prices of basic commodities like 
wheat, hogs, cotton and lumber. It is the rise in the prices 
of basic commodities that constitutes our red light, our warn- 
ing signal, today, for such a rise is always the advance guard 
of an increase in the cost of living. 

If we fail to use the controls at our disposal now, if we 
fail to do the specific things which are in our power to check 
inflation now, if we allow prices to go on rising, as they did 
from 1916 to 1920, we may find that food, fuel, shelter and 
clothing which now cost a dollar will once more cost almost 
twice as much before the process has ended. 

The rise in prices is by no means confined to foodstuffs 
and clothing. I have before me, for instance, the actual 
figures on the cost of constructing a standard six-room frame 
house in one of our typical cities. This home that could have 
been built a year ago for $6,000 now costs $7,140 to build. 
Here we have an increase in prices of nearly 20 per cent, 
and if it goes along the 1916 pattern, we are only at the be- 
ginning of the story. 


Says HIGHER RENTALS ARE ON WAy 


Not only is the cost of building homes rising, but higher 
rentals are also on the way for the millions who do not own 
their homes. In scores of areas where industrial expansion 
has first taken hold, rents have already risen 10, 20, 30 per 
cent, and even higher. 

I have brought with me tonight a pictorial chart which I 
wish the radio audience could see because it shows so plainly 
the road we traveled once and the road which we must not 
travel again. The chart shows how the buying power of your 
dollar shrank from 1914 to 1920, how your dollar bought 
less food, less clothing, less shelter, less heat and light be- 
cause prices were allowed to run away. 

It shows how your dollar is already buy’ng less in 1941 
than in 1939, and it leaves a big question mark for the space 
showing what your dollar may buy in 1942. The answer to 
that question is in our keeping as Americans, whether we are 
officials of the government or private citizens. 

And I have written on the chart, alongside the question 
mark, the words: “Answer depends on us.”” We must decide 
now, this year, we in Washington and you in the country at 
large, whether we shall have the common sense and deter- 
mination to avoid what we went through twenty-five years 
ago. 

Let it not be said of us, as David Lloyd George said of 
his people in 1915, that we were “too late in coming to this 
decision, too late in starting with enterprises, too late in 
preparing.” 

AWARENESS OF Perit Is STRESSED 


There is no excuse for us to be too late in meeting this 
threat of inflation that faces us. We now know, or ought to 
know, what is going on; that is perhaps the greatest difference 
between conditions today and in 1916. 

This time our eyes are open to the dangers that lie ahead 
of us. We now know that the time to do something about 
inflation is before it occurs, not after it has gathered mo- 
mentum. We should profit by our greater knowledge and 
take prompt and effective action now. 

There is no need for me to remind this audience in detail 
of the reasons why prices have already risen. The reasons 
are plain for every one to see. Our economy today resembles 
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an overloaded steam boiler. The fire under the boiler is being 
fed by billions of additional purchasing power in the hands of 
the public. 

The fire is growing hotter and is generating more steam 
than the boiler can safely hold. If we are to prevent the 
boiler from bursting, we must damp down the fires by di- 
verting spending away from those articles or commodities 
in which there is a shortage, actual or potential. We must 
damp down the fires also by increasing the flow of supplies 
of goods available to the consumer. 

We can, as I have said before, defeat this threat of infla- 
tion, just as we can defeat and destroy the forces of evil that 
have been let lorse upon this earth. But we need to under- 
stand the issues and we need to see clearly the consequences 
of inaction or delay. I should like, therefore, to point out, 
first, what we have done and then, what we need to do, in 
order to stop prices from rising further. 


REMEDIES ARE CONSIDERED 


In the first place, Congress is on the point of passing a 
huge tax bill designed to raise almost $4,000,000,000 in ad- 
ditional revenue, thus withdrawing a great amount of pur- 
chasing power that competes with the defense effort. 

Secondly, the Treasury in its borrowing program is trying 
to obtain as large a portion of its funds as possible from 
current consumers’ income. 

Through a new form of note, the tax anticipation note, 
it is seeking to increase the effectiveness of the income tax 
as a check on current purchasing power, and | am happy 
to report to you that more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
these notes were sold in the month of August. 

The Treasury has also begun a program of selling De- 
fense Savings Bonds and Stamps to people of moderate and 
low incomes. The people have responded to a tune of 
$1,250,000,000 in four months, without coercion of any 
kind; and in making that response possible the advertising 
profession has been of truly invaluable help. 

The President has recently issued an order authorizing the 
Board of Governurs of the Federal Reserve System to con- 
trol consumers’ -installment credit. 

The Congress is considering, and I hope will pass without 
undue delay, a bill to limit price rises and to supplement the 
efforts of the Office of Price Administration to limit those 
rises by voluntary cooperation. 

All these are useful steps to a necessary end, but they are 
not enough. 


HEAVIER TAXES NExT YEAR LIKELY 


We shall have to tax ourselves much more heavily next 
year than this year, great and far-reaching as the present 
tax bill will be. 

We shall have to invest much more widely and systematic- 
ally in Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps. In particular, 
the rising payrolls of the past year have been a clear call to 
the wage-earners of America to set aside a portion of their 
earnings each week for their own good and their country’s 
good. 

We may have to extend general controls over bank credit 
and create controls over selected capital expenditures. 

I hope that we may extend the social security program so 
as to increase the flow of funds to the Treasury from current 
income during the emergency and increase the outflow of 
funds when needed in the post-defense period. 

In addition, I have already suggested the creation of what 
I have called “a separation wage,” that is, an entirely new 
form of contribution out of which a worker may draw a 
regular wage for a stated period in case he loses his job. 

These measures would be good and desirable in them- 
selves, but they are especially necessary at this time, for they 


should help us to decrease certain forms of purchasing now 
and increase them in the future when they may be needed. 

We must, as I have said many times, reduce nonessential 
Federal expenditures. We must also appeal for economy in 
State and local government expenditure and a curtailment of 
their borrowing for nondefense purposes. 


Veto or Hicuway Bit Is Cirep 

The President pointed the way a month ago when he 
vetoed a bill calling for $320,000,000 worth of highway 
construction. By this action he demonstrated that there 
is a clear distinction nowadays between the spending that is 
necessary for defense and the spending that can be postponed 
until a later day. 

The country should congratulate itself on the President’s 
veto of this measure, and also upon the Senate’s action only 
last week in approving the creation of a joint committee of 
the taxing and the appropriating agencies of Congress to 
study the possibilities of economy all along the line in non- 
defense activities. 

I have several times suggested the creation of such a com- 
mittee and I am very happy that my suggestion has been 
adopted by the Senate at last. I hope now that the House 
will also approve the idea, because it seems to me that such 
joint action is the only sensible way to proceed if we are 
to cut the costs of government and clear the decks for 
defense spending. 

All the measures I have so far suggested for combating in- 
flation would attack the problem of reducing the demand for 
goods now and by helping to build up a backlog of purchasing 
power for the post-war world. 


INCREASE OF Goops Is SUGGESTED 


But we should also attack the problem from the opposite 
direction. We must make every effort to increase the supply 
of goods available to the consumer wherever this can be done 
without encroaching upon the defense program. Above all, 
we must make full use of those supplies that are available, 
not only in defense production, but in the provision of civilian 
goods which do not compete with defense output. 

This is a time when we must flatten the peaks and fill up 
the valleys in our economic picture. If we reduce undesirable 
purchasing now and keep prices down now, we shall be 
helping to provide for the day when these vast defense ex- 
penditures will end and when our defense workers will take 
up the work of peace again. 

The most effective way to prevent a damaging rise in 
prices is, quite simply, to release surpluses from storage. 

I wonder if the housewife knows, when she pays 15 per 
cent more than she did a year ago for a bag of flour, that 
our supply of wheat is the largest on record, and that 498,- 
000,000 bushels of several years’ crops are available in our 
neighbor democracy of Canada. 

It is true that only three months ago a rigid quota was 
applied to the importation of wheat from Canada with the 
ultimate objective of keeping up the price of wheat in this 
country. But it is also true that only the other day the 
quota on sugar from Cuba was enlarged so substantially as 
to absorb most of the reserve stocks in that country. 

It seems to me desirable and necessary that we now follow 
the example set in the case of Cuban sugar and permit the 
entry of Canadian wheat in larger volume. 


RELEASE OF Reserves Is UrGep 
Here in this country we have large reserve stocks of farm 
products of many kinds which should be released for con- 
sumption as fast as necessary to prevent unreasonable price 
rises. 
The government now holds or controls 7,000,000 bales of 
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cotton in reserve, and cotton prices have risen from 914 
cents a pound on August 1, 1939, to over 17 cents a pound 
at the present time. 

In spite of this rise of not far from 100 per cent in two 
years, Congress recently sent to the President a bill to freeze 
government stocks of cotton and wheat for the duration of 
the war, and thus to prevent the government from disposing 
of any of the surplus wheat and cotton it had acquired. 

The President promptly vetoed the bill because this mea- 
sure would have aggravated the danger of inflation and 
might have frustrated our efforts to fight it. 

We ought not to withhold cotton surpluses, or any sur- 
pluses, from the market in times like these. The housewife 
ought not to be made to pay a tribute to profiteers and 
speculators when she buys a cotton sheet for her home or a 
shirt for her husband or a suit for her child. 

Millions of people still go without the milk, butter and 
eggs which, according to the testimony of food experts and 
the dictates of plain common sense, are necessary to good 
health and good morale. Yet the reserve stocks of butter, 
cheese, beef and pork now held in this country are far 
higher than they were a year ago and far higher than the 
average of the past five years. 


ARTIFICIAL SCARCITIES SCORED 


This has been historically a land of milk and honey. There 
is still plenty of milk and honey, but too much of it is in the 
warehouses. Let’s make it flow. If we were to let it flow 
to the public we would not only help in keeping prices 
stable but we would be doing something even more im- 
portant: we would be helping to make our people healthier 
and happier. 

It is sheer folly from the farmer’s point of view to push 
prices up by creating scarcities in times like these. The 
farmers suffered cruelly for twelve long years after the 
collapse of the inflation of 1920 and 1921; they should not 
be made to suffer again. 

It is sheer folly in the same way for labor leaders to seek 
new increases in wages every few months, new increases 
which in turn produce higher manufacturing costs, higher 
prices and a higher cost of living. 

It is shortsighted for a landlord to charge all that the 
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traffic will bear in defense centers where housing space is at 
a premium. 
It is poor business, in the long run, for any business man 
to seek exorbitant profits in this period of defense spending. 
It is bad banking, in the long run, for any banker to 
exploit the present demand for funds by seeking to charge 
unreasonable interest rates. 
There are always selfish groups in any country which 
think they can profit from inflation. They are wrong. 
Inflation does more than merely to rob the wage-earner 
of a portion of his earnings. It does more than saddle the 
farmer with a load of debt which he cannot repay. It is more 
destructive of morale than any other single force. 


DISRUPTION OF INFLATION PICTURED 


Inflation divides the country. It sets up producers against 
consumers, workers against employers, the people who owe 
money against the people to whom the money is owed. 

No group in a community profits from inflation in the 
long run except the Three Horsemen, the Speculator, the 
Profiteer and the Hoarder. 

These are truths that should be self-evident. They should 
be especially so now, in view of the fact that rising prices 
will only add to the cost of our defense program and making 
the arming of our country steadily more difficult. They 
should be self-evident now in the light of the experience 
that we suffered only twenty-five years ago. 

We Americans have more than 150 years of self-govern- 
ment behind us. We are a mature nation and we should 
be able to face up to our responsibilities as mature men and 
women. My plea to you tonight is that we should learn 
from bitter experience. My hope and my belief is that no 
group among us, whether farmers, working men or business- 
men, shall be tempted by the illusion of selfish gain into 
allowing prices to rise unchecked. 

The cost of inflation is too ruinous to producer and con- 
sumer alike for any one in authority to tolerate it now. I 
can give you only this pledge, that this Administration will 
do everything humanely possible to prevent inflation. But in 
this fight the Administration must have the firm support 
and the clear understanding of 130,000,000 behind it. If 
we have that support and that understanding, I know that 
we shall not fail. 


in the Pacific 


WE NEED NO APPEASEMENT IN THE PACIFIC 
By ROBERT AURA SMITH, Cable Desk, The New York Times; formerly News Editor, The Manila Daily Bulletin, 


Far Eastern Correspondent, The New York Times; Author, Your Foreign Policy, Our Future in Asia, etc. 
Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 2, 1941 


HE United States and Japan are at a stalemate in 

Pacific relations. To say that those relations have 

deteriorated is an understatement. They have reached 
what seems to be an unbreakable deadlock. There is a 
genuine, deep-seated clash in policy and policy’s basic aims. 
The Japanese have declared repeatedly that their policy is, 
above all else, immutable. Now, of course, the policy has 
been changed half a dozen times within the last tweny year: 
and, in fact, the last major addition to the immutable 
, Japanese policy was an agreement with Russia that surprised 
the Japanese even more than it did the rest of the world, 
coming on the heels of an alliance with Germany and Italy 
that upset most of the major trends in Japanese diplomacy 





in twenty years. And the outbreak of Nazi-Soviet hostilities 
sent the Japanese scurrying into a series of conferences to 
decide which major mutation had to be made in the im- 
mutable policy. 

Nevertheless, the United States has been told repeatedly 
that it can expect no further mutations in the direction of 
counteracting the deterioration of relations between the two 
countries or the lessening of tension. We have been told, in 
effect, that any concessions toward better understanding will 
have to be made by us. No concessions are to be expected 
from the Japanese Empire. The willingness to make such 
concessions and the eagerness to submit questions of inter- 
national difference of opinion to the orderly process of con- 
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ciliation and negotiation is a part of the fixed policy of the 
United States. On the other hand, the concessions that the 
United States would be obliged to make in order to meet 
what the Japanese hold to be the minimum basis for better 
understanding are larger concessions than the United States 
is prepared to make at the present time. 

Almost every organ of the Japanese Government has 
stated the character of these concessions. First of all, the 
United States must recognize the validity of the socalled 
New Order in East Asia, that is to say, we must admit the 
right of Japan to take the dominant position in an East 
Asiatic hegemony and from that position to exercise an 
effective control of both political and economic relationships 
based primarily upon the needs and desires of the Japanese 
Empire. To that has been added the necessity for recognition 
on our part of the Japanese-inspired Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere, which has been clearly set forth as an 
orientation of all of Eastern Asiatic economy upon Japan. 
The third concession that we shall be obliged to make is the 
cessation of our assistance to the Government of China, since 
it continues to resist these two fundamental factors in 
Japanese immutable policy. The fourth concession, pre- 
sumably, would be the necessary recognition of the validity 
of Japanese adherence to the Rome-Berlin Axis and an 
adaptation of our policy to meet that adherence. These 
factors in the Japanese position, we have been told repeatedly, 
cannot possibly be changed. If we wish to improve the 
relations in the Pacific, therefore, we must abandon what 
is called our legalistic conception, that is, adherence to the 
structures previously developed in Asia and cooperate with 
the so-called New Order based upon the Japanese program. 

These are concessions that the United States cannot 
possibly make, even in part, without a revision not only of 
its Pacific policy but of all the rest of its foreign policy 
that has been developed throughout a century and a half. 

For it is a curiosity of the situation that the United States, 
although it doesn’t talk about it, has also an immutable 
policy in the Pacific, and that its policy is of far longer 
duration and of greater scope than the supposedly immutable 
policy of the Japanese Empire. In order to effect the meeting 
of minds that the Japanese say is prerequisite to any improve- 
ment in Pacific relations, the United States would be obliged 
to abandon conceptions of international life that have been 
built up over a period of a hundred and fifty years. 

It is often glibly assumed that the United States has little 
or no policy in respect to the Pacific and that changes can 
and should be made almost effortlessly to meet whatever 
mew conditions might arise. This is far from the case. The 
relationship of the United States to the nations of the 
Pacific is a part of the whole relationships of our government 
and is merely the application to a given sphere of a mode 
of international behavior that is characteristic of our whole 
position as a nation. 

In the Pacific we have acted for at least a hundred years 
on one major assumption in respect to sovereign states. We 
have held that Eastern Asia was quite large enough to con- 
tain a free, strong and independent Japan and a free, strong 
and independent China. Our policy as a nation has been 
directed towards sustaining both of those states, and meeting 
our duality of interest through friendship for and assistance 
to both. We have several times intervened on behalf of 
China in our relations with other states, and have caused 
the weight of our position to be given to the cause of Chinese 
strength and freedom. Notable examples of this are the use 
of the influence of the United States against Chinese parti- 
tion at the time of the Taiping Rebellion, the assistance given 
in the negotiation of the Burlingame treaties in the sixties, 
the application of the “open door” principle to other states 


in 1899, and the leadership in the negotiations of the Nine- 
Power Treaty in 1922-23. 

We have given similar assistance to Japan, first through 
our recognition of the rights of Japan as a modern state and 
the consequent successive revision of our treaties with Japan 
that outlined the position of our nationals. The very early 
withdrawal of any claim to extraterritoriality in Japan, for 
example, was the acknowledgment on the part of the United 
States of its interest in a free, strong and independent Japan. 
The most notable example, however, of the use of our in- 
fluence to this end was our position as mediator in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

This recognition of the co-equal sovereignty of the two 
greatest of the Eastern Asiatic states is a part of our whole 
policy in respect to both. We believe that Asia is big enough 
for both of them. The present ruling clique in Japan ap- 
parently does not share that view. 

This position has come to be of consequence in the whole 
field of policy, not only because it represents a point of view 
that we believe to be just, but because it is embodied in an 
entire treaty strueture that we have developed in the Pacific. 
That treaty structure has defined our obligations and has 
made us signatory to a group of pledges. Perhaps the most 
important single one of those is the pledge embodied in the 
Nine-Power Treaty to respect the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of the Republic of China. It has been our position 
that such pledges, once given, cannot be withdrawn lightly. 
We have held that as accords have been reached through a 
meeting of minds and through peaceful negotiation, so the 
obligations involved in those accords cannot be fulfilled ex- 
cept through a similar peaceful and orderly meeting of minds. 
To admit the right of one state to withdraw from the fulfil- 
ment of such pledges on the ground of local expedience is to 
admit the general invalidity of our commitments and of our 
willingness to abide by them. 

In the realm of policy, moreover, that treaty structure 
involves not only the recognition of friendly sovereignties, 
but provides for a position in trade, based upon both freedom 
and equality. That also is a long-standing position of the 
United States. The so-called “open door’ in China is a 
declaration of these two principles of freedom in international 
intercourse and equality with sovereign states in the oppor- 
tunities accorded to it. The “open door” policy was not 
invented by the United States in 1899. It had been de- 
veloped as the logical function in the commercial field of our 
sovereign position from the earliest days of the Republic. 
The United States did not proclaim the validity of an open 
door merely in China. The United States had never recog- 
nized and still does not recognize the possible validity of a 
closed door in the normal commercial relations between 
sovereign states. 

In so far as we insist that there can be no recognition 
of a Japanese regime in Eastern Asia that violates this prin- 
ciple, we are not taking action on behalf of China, we are 
taking action on behalf of the United States. 

The challenge of Japanese expansion in Eastern Asia is a 
fundamental attack on these basic conceptions of the United 
States. It is recognized that the establishment of the 
Japanese hegemony would necessarily be an infringement 
upon the sovereign position of other Asiatic states and, more- 
over, that the purpose of such a hegemony would be to in- 
validate precisely the equality of freedom and trade that is 
a fixed part of our permanent relationship. The so-called 
New Order in East Asia is a direct challenge to the treaty 
structure that had been established over a long period of 
years and is a Japanese assertion, in effect, that previously 
given pledges must be superseded by a Japanese conception 
of what are the correct relationships between the sovereign 
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states of Asia. The New Order, so-called, is based on the 
assumption that conditions have so changed that the com- 
mitments and pledges of the old order are no longer appli- 
cable. What is proposed then, in effect, is a unilateral re- 
vision of a multilateral agreement. The United States can- 
not accept that either in principle or in practice. 

The tension arising from the stalemate in policy has been 
enormously heightened by the Japanese adherence to the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. This has had two major phases. In the 
first place, the identification of the Japanese program with 
the Axis program gives the Japanese proposals a character 
that is truly abhorrent to individual Americans as well as 
to this government as a whole. The people of the United 
States do not accept the validity of Adolf Hitler’s theory of 
a Lebensraum and they can be expected to react violently to 
what the Japanese declare to be the translation of that theory 
to the Asiatic scene. 

It is the official position of the Japanese Government, 
moreover, that the adherence to the Axis was consummated 
in order to persuade the United States to a policy of non- 
interference in the affairs of Europe. It is, therefore, in 
effect, an admitted attempt to intimidate the United States 
and to control the courses of action of this country through 
such process of intimidation. The historic reaction of Ameri- 
cans to such tactics is so obvious that the Japanese assumption 
that such a course of action could be successful throws an 
interesting light on their naivete. 

The American reaction concerns a second major phase 
of this Axis-inspired tension. If Japan is sincere in its ad- 
herence to the Axis and, in the phrase repeatedly used by 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, “adherence to the Axis is 
the very cornerstone of Japanese policy,” then that policy 
must have embraced as its objectives the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. Now the Rome-Berlin Axis came into existence for 
only one purpose, the defeat and disruption of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The very cornerstone of Japa- 
nese policy, therefore, is the acceptance of this defeat and 
disruption as an inevitable factor and as the basis for a 
New Order in East Asia. The United States, on the other 
hand, has taken a diametrically opposed position. As a result 
in part not merely of ties of blood and language but of the 
development of political stability and political collaboration 
over more than a century, our policy is based not upon the 
disruption of the British Commonwealth, but upon its victory 
and its preservation. Through legislative enactment and 
through popular will, this nation is pledged to that course of 
action. From that pledge there can be and will be no retreat. 

So long, therefore, as Japanese policy is to be determined 
by adherence to a program that calls for an end to the 
British Commonwealth, while at the same time United States 
policy is committed to the preservation of that same Common- 
wealth, there can be no fundamental meeting of minds be- 
tween Tokyo and Washington. A major degree of surprise 
was expressed in Tokyo at the vehemence of the unfavorable 
reaction to Japanese adherence to the Axis. If this surprise 
was sincere, it is incredible. 

The United States has been asked to recognize the validity 
of the Japanese New Order in East Asia. By the commit- 
ment to the Axis, Japan has made such a recognition 
tantamount to the admission by the United States that the 
British Commonwealth of Nations must cease to exist. Even 
to suggest such a concession on the part of the United States 
is not merely stupid, it is insulting. 

Now while the Japanese adherence to the Axis undoubtedly 
had an adverse effect on Japanese-American relations and 
contributed to their progressive deterioration, it served a 
useful purpose as far as this country is concerned. It helped 
to draw this country out of a welter of confusion and con- 


tradiction in respect to the Pacific scene and served as the 
major catalyzing agent in the clarification of the policy 
that had begun to take place. 

The operation of economic factors as well as political ones 
that had made Japan progressively more dependent upon the 
United States for materials of war had put this country in 
a peculiarly embarrassing position. Recognizing the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of the Republic of China, it was the 
natural wish and the correct course of this country to provide 
to China such means of resistance to aggression as were 
possible. At the same time, the United States was providing 
and continuing to provide to the Japanese Empire the precise 
means for the demolition of the Chinese Government that 
we were pledged to respect. We were, in effect, attempting to 
carry out a policy of all aid to China and all aid to Japan 
while the two were at war. We were relieved in some mea- 
sure from the moral hypocrisy involved in this contradiction 
by the fact that drastic action against Japan in the nature 
of unilateral sanctions might not have been successful and 
that, moreover, it might have precipitated precisely the clash 
in the Pacific involving this country, Britain and Netherland 
India that we were eager to avoid. At the same time, it 
came to be recognized eventually that the temporary policy 
that had been adopted could not possibly be effective in sus- 
taining China, nor in checking Japan. As a result, first 
through the institution of the so-called moral embargoes and 
later through the licensing of materials for export, the United 
States began a progressive reduction of some of the more 
important materials that had been supplied to the Japanese 
Empire. This policy had overwhelming popular support, 
but it did not enjoy overwhelming official support. The 
reason that it did not was very largely that persons in policy- 
making positions were able to see more clearly than could 
the general public some of the hazards involved in drastic 
action on the part of the United States. 

Japanese adherence to the Axis, however, made a further 
reduction in the supply of war materials to Japan that had 
been initiated by September 1940 inevitable and served to 
unify the American course of action. The United States had 
launched a gigantic rearmament program and it was recog- 
nized that the rearmament was inspired by the threat of the 
Axis. We armed to meet a potential enemy and that poten- 
tial enemy was not El Salvador, Iran or the British Com- 
monwealth. Obviously there could be no justification for 
continuing the decade-long folly of arming the enemy. The 
Japanese adherence to the Axis officialy put the Japanese 
Empire in the enemy camp and so made the reduction of 
military materials, not on the Chinese behalf but on ours, 
imperative. 

That policy has not yet been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, but opinion in respect to it has become unified and 
its progress has been accelerated. Some of the deterrent 
factors still exist. But as each material is certified as essen- 
tial to American defense, it is inevitable that that material 
will be made unavailable to Japan. 

Co-ordinately with this decrease in materials for Japan, 
there has been the natural increase in United States assist- 
ance to China. In the beginning this took the form easiest 
to execute, and possibly at that time most greatly needed by 
the Chinese. It was largely financial assistance. Loans to 
the Chinese Government were executed to stabilize Chinese 
currency and, in part, to provide Chinese purchasing power. 
In the handling of these loans, however, their timing became 
a matter of policy, in so far as the United States instituted 
fresh loans to correspond with increasing steps in Japanese 
aggression. Just as the abrogation of the Treaty of Trade 
and Commerce with Japan was an instrument of policy 
rather than of trade by its timing in respect to our protests 
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against violation of American rights in China, so the loans 
to China were initiated at such time that their political 
character was unmistakable. 

That phase of assistance to China is being superseded since 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Bill by a program for actual 
assistance in the supply of military materials. This program 
is still largely in the formative stage, but obviously, like as- 
sistance to other countries that are resisting aggression, it 
must be dependent upon the ability of the United States to 
provide such materials and to insure their delivery. This 
increased aid to China, legalized as a part of the American 
policy under the Lend-Lease Act, and the inclusion of China 
among the proposed beneficiaries of that act, is the product 
not only of Japanese aggression but the product of Japanese 
adherence to the Rome-Berlin Axis. 

The inclusion of China under the terms of the Lend-Lease 
Bill was a third forward step in American Pacific policy in- 
stigated, in a sense, by Japan. The clarification that had 
taken place in American thinking was the recognition that 
Axis aggression had a characteristic unity whether it was in 
Europe or in Asia and that aid to Britain as a counterweight 
to that aggression must be supplied not only to the British 
Isles, but to Britain and her allies wherever they were re- 
sisting attack. The degree, the success and the courageous 
tenacity of Chinese resistance made China one of the most 
important of those allies. Recognition is growing, therefore, 
that American policy in the Pacific and American policy in 
the Atlantic must be a co-ordinated entity precisely as the 
European-Asiatic aggression against all of that policy that 
is based on the concept of freedom has become a coordinated 
entity. 

In the Asiatic sphere, moreover, that assistance must be 
rendered not merely to China, but also to the British Com- 
monwealth. The challenge of Japan extends not merely to 
China as a major ally of the threatened democracies, but to 
the very position of Britain herself. The Japanese New 
Order and the Japanese Co-prosperity Sphere must of neces- 
sity involve the destruction of the British military and com- 
mercial position at Singapore and the triumph of Japanese 
arms and policy over Netherland India and its resources. 
Obviously, the assistance of the United States to Britain 
must be rendered when and where it is needed in the largest 
measure of which we are capable. 

It has frequently been urged that the United States would 
find it advantageous to make whatever concessions were neces- 
sary in the Pacific in order to avoid the necessity for an en- 
gagement upon two fronts. We must be careful to keep the 
peace in the Pacific, it is urged, in order to win the battle 
of the Atlantic. There is a major fallacy in this assumption. 
Britain and her allies, belligerent and non-belligerent, may 
wish to fight a war on only one oceanic front, but they may 
be obliged to fight a war wherever the enemy decides to 
attack. Obviously we will have to fight a two-ocean war if 
we are attacked on two oceans. Until it is proved, as it has 
not been proved, that we are obliged to lose the battle of the 
Pacific in order to win the battle of the Atlantic, it is folly 
to proceed on the ass imption that one front must be sac- 
rificed. 

This is particularly important in the case of the United 
States because of the fact that the British position at Singa- 
pore with the allied position in Netherland India is of the 
utmost consequence not only to the stability of the British 


Commonwealth and to the resistance of the Republic of | 


China, but to the military and economic future of the United 
States. Singapore is not only a major fortress on the British 
lifeline, it is a major base of supplies for the Army and 
Navy of the United States. So long as we are dependent 
upon Southeastern Asia for the bulk of our rubber, tin, 


quinine, manila hemp and coconut oil, we can do no less 
than to preserve that base of supplies in allied rather than in 
enemy hands. Thus the identification of Japan with the 
Axis and the identification of the New Order in East Asia 
with the European idea of a Lebensraum means that the 
United States will be obliged as a matter of military policy, 
as well as political, to render effective assistance to Britain 
and her allies in Southeastern Asia if that point is challenged 
by Japan. 

These policies have been clarified to a degree that the out- 
break of war between Germany and Russia cannot possibly 
affect them in any sense. The fact that one more nation is 
fighting Adolf Hitler can make no possible difference in the 
fixed American position that assistance must not be given to 
Hitler’s armies and that the enemies of the Axis in Asia, no 
less than in Europe, must have our continued support. If 
the Russian involvement gives any degree of acceleration to 
the Japanese southward movement, it must of necessity be 
part of the fixed policy of the United States to meet such 
acceleration with increased assistance in that zone of hostili- 
ties. On the other hand, if the changed position of the Soviet 
invites a change in policy in Japan, that change must be met 
on the part of the United States by the fixed adherence to 
those permanent policies from which there can be no devia- 
tion. There is no justifiable basis for a Far Eastern Munich 
simply because Hitler has taken on a new enemy. In short, 
the concessions that the United States could possibly make 
could not be modified even if Japan ceased to pay lip service 
to the Rome-Berlin Axis and continues her immutable com- 
mitment to precisely the type of aggression that drew her 
into the Axis in the first place. 

By force of necessity, there is emerging for the United 
States the opportunity to develop a forceful long-range policy 
in the Pacific. Thus far this policy has been called the de- 
fense of the status quo. Presumably that means a static policy 
and an attempt to maintain or to restore the institutions that 
existed before the combined aggression in Europe and Asia 
disturbed the equilibrium that had been set up. That policy 
is not necessarily so static. The defense of freedom and 
equality in the sovereign and commercial relationships of 
the United States can be a dynamic policy. In respect to 
China and in respect to Southeastern Asia, it is now obvious 
that the maintenance of those dynamic concepts must depend 
on the force of British and American arms. The fashion in 
which those arms are used will determine the stability of 
Eastern Asia and the opportunity for rehabilitation after 
peace has been established along lines of justice and fair 
dealing consistent with our own national ideals. 

British and American collaboration in Southeastern Asia 
can continue to assure the political and economic stability of 
that area. This does not mean in any sense a necessary nega- 
tion of the rights of small nations or of the legitimate as- 
pirations of any peoples. Manifestly, the aspiration towards 
autonomy and towards statehood, for example, in the various 
Malay countries cannot even be made vocal without the 
continued protection of the British Commonwealth and the 
American Republic. What change may take place in the 
expression of sovereignty in the Southeastern Asiatic States 
cannot be foretold. It can be said with assurance that one 
change for which there is no justification is their permanent 
transfer to Japanese sovereignty. The very hope of liberty 
in Asia is manifestly directly dependent for the time being 
upon the continued exercise of authority by Great Britain 
and the United States. To such authority China, on the 
basis of sovereign equality, would be the first and most logi- 
cal adherent. China can be and will be the ally of the 
countries that fight for freedom, in peace no less than in 
war. It is obvious, moreover, that such a program cannot 
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recognize a Japanese New Order, but that it ought to pro- 
vide a similar position of sovereign equality for the Japanese 
Empire. Correct outlets for Japanese production and correct 
access to raw materials should be a necessary part of our post- 
war thinking. The United States must continue its policy 
of support to a free, strong and independent Japan as well as 
a free, strong and independent China. To such an end rea- 
sonable concessions would gladly be made. To the end of 


destroying what has been done, to the end of divesting the 
greatest state in Asia of its sovereign position, to the end of 
divesting ourselves of legitimate political interests and legiti- 
mate economic rights to which we have devoted a century 
of peaceful development, the United States can never give 
assent. We need no appeasement in the Pacific, we need 
clear-headed fortitude. We need no compromising, we need 
courage and imagination. 


Individual Adjustment to Crisis 


ENORMOUS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES WILL FOLLOW THE WAR 
By CHARLES MAXWELL McCONN, Dean, New York University 
Delivered at the Summer session of the School of Education, New York University, July 24, 1941 


one point, namely, the wording of my topic. “Individual 

Adjustment to Crisis.” Certainly that is not a title 
that could be called “‘snappy.” In fact, as a title it is every- 
thing which a journalist or publisher would tell you a title 
ought not to be. ‘The words which compose it are abstract 
and polysyllabic. It calls up no image, appeals to no emo- 
tion. But it is the best I have been able to do with the 
theme I have in hand. I shall do my utmost in the next 
few minutes to make it concrete and meaningful. 

It refers to the life situation in which all the members of 
this audience find themselves at this time—and all the world 
besides. The basic fact in the lives of all of us today is 
crisis and impending change. It is our fortune, for both 
good and ill, to live in one of the great moments of history, 
in the most cataclysmic and catastrophic period which the 
Western World has known since, let us say, the fall of 
Rome. 

Of course human life has always had its crises, and there 
has been change in every generation; but there have been 
long periods of human history in which the crises were 
chiefly individual—the personal crises of birth and marriage 
and death; in which secular change was very gradual indeed ; 
in which the lives of the children followed in the main the 
pattern of their fathers’ lives. But now a huge external 
crisis hits every human being in the world, and all patterns 
are broken or like to be broken. Morning and evening we 
scan the papers and hover over the radio to read and hear 
confused reports from four great fighting fronts on three 
continents, with nine million men, it is alleged, embattled 
on just one of them. And as we read and listen we cannot 
fail to realize how deeply our own country is already em- 
broiled in these gigantic conflicts, how very possible it is 
that we may be at war ourselves, within a few weeks or 
months, in Europe or Asia or both. And beyond that we 
realize still more surely, if we are the least bit thoughtful, 
that whether we ourselves get into a “shooting war” or not, 
and however the military struggles end, there are bound to 
follow enormous economic and social dislocations all over 
the world. 

This last mentioned point—the certain aftermath of dis- 
ruption—is, in fact, the most alarming of all. For it means 
that this present moment of crisis is no mere moment. It is 
not what the politicians have euphemistically called an 
“emergency.” It is not merely “for the duration”—meaning 
the duration of the armed conflicts. It will last through our 
days and beyond. Back in 1918 Mr. H. G. Wells, writing 
from the old Western Front in France, declared that “never 
again in our time shall we know peace or security.” That 
saying holds with redoubled force for us now, and for our 
children, for whom, as educators, we are more concerned 
than for ourselves. 


| COME before you feeling somewhat apologetic on 


This impingement upon the children, boys and girls and 
young men and women, has been eloquently expressed by 
Professor Hamilton of this School of Education, whom many 
of you know and love, and from one of whose writings I shall 
draw heavily later in this talk. ‘The changes which the 
youth of today must face”— he says—‘are among the swift- 
est and most revolutionary ever faced by human beings. 
Some of these young people will live until the year 2000 
A.D. Is any man bold enough to venture what the world 
will be like at that time? Can anyone say with assurance 
what it will be like even in ten years, or five, or two, or one? 
Of one thing we may be sure: They must live their lives 
in times of change—rapid, unpredictable, challenging, dis- 
turbing, confusing change. General Jan Christian Smuts 
said twenty years ago, ‘Mankind has struck its tents and is 
once more on the march.’ Today no man doubts that we 
and our children shall spend the rest of our lives on the trek.” 

I shall not labor this point further; perhaps I have al- 
ready labored it more than was needful. We are all of us 
only too painfully conscious of the fact of crisis and the 
imminence of change. 

Nor shall I spend time deploring this situation. For 
crisis may be painful, but at least it is not painfully dull. 
And change may be good as well as bad; certainly all of 
us would grant that in the world about us there are many 
changes that are greatly needed and long overdue. 

I wish merely to draw one inescapable conclusion, which 
closely concerns us professionally as teachers, namely: 

If it be true that we are all in for a continuing era of 
crisis and change, if that is to be the condition of the world 
for the next twenty-five to fifty years at least, then the most 
important single factor in the lives of the boys and girls 
and young men and women now under our tutelage, the 
basic condition of their success, nay, the condition of their 
survival, in this disrupted, world will be their ability to 
adjust to crisis and to adapt to change. 

What other things the new generations will have to do 
amid the shifting scenes of the days to come, we cannot 
clearly know. Our best previsioning is little more than 
guesswork at this juncture. But we do know that they will 
live in the midst of dangerous change, to which they must 
constantly adjust and adapt, with nearly the whole of their 
progress and happiness contingent upon their success in that 
strenuous process. 

Surely this fact becomes at once of major importance for 
education, for every school and college. It is our business 
to prepare young people for their future living. If it now 
appears that a major part of living in their generation will 
consist in the confrontation and assimilation of crisis and 
change, it is our business to do something about it if we 
can—to supply these on-coming youngsters with whatever 
facts or concepts or skills or appreciations or ideals or points 
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of views or schemes of reference may seem likely to serve 
them in that crucial business. 

So far as I know there is no school or college which has 
yet grasped this point or undertaken in any way to deal 
with it. There may be individual teachers who have. But 
adjustment to crisis and adaptation to change is not in the 
curriculum or even in the “aims” and “objectives.” It is 
not a part of the scholastic tradition. 

I see before me in this audience a few men and women 
of my vintage, whose hair has gone gray or just gone, and 
whose formal schooling was mostly completed before World 
War Number One. There was no preparation for crisis 
or change in our training; we should be better off today 
if there had been. But our teachers were not much to 
blame; they supposed we were living in a static world; 
there would never be another war among major powers— 
they were sure of that; and various somewhat obtrusive 
economic and social maladjustments would rapidly disappear 
before the philanthropic efforts of liberal reform; every 
day in every way the world was getting better and better. 
So we were prepared—God help us—for an era of stable 
security. 

But a larger number among you who sit before me have 
had your training in the last twenty-four years—since 1917, 
—and in your training likewise there was no consideration 
of future crisis and change. That seems less excusable. But 
you will recall how after World War One we all rushed 
“back to normalcy.” In spite of numerous warnings like 
that of Mr. Wells, government and business and education 
all buried their heads in the sand: the world was safe again. 
For democracy? Perhaps—but anyway safe. So you too 
were prepared for a static world. 

But it would be unpardonable now for us to repeat that 
mistake. Now at least we know what we and our students 
are in for, and if there is any way in which we can pre- 
pare them to face crisis and to master change, surely we shall 
be eager to offer that preparation. 

But in what should such preparation consist? There is 
no syllabus for this topic; not even a bibliography. Do we 
even know what skills or characteristics or qualities are 
valuable in the face of crisis and change? 

The answer is that we do not and that it is imperatively 
pressing that study and research be forthwith instituted on 
this problem. But there is a least one educational study 
which may give us some leads in the matter, and I shall spend 
the brief remainder of my time in calling your attention to 
that study and the suggestions which may be tentatively 
drawn from it. They may indicate at any rate the kind of 
thing we need to look for and to work at. 

The study in question is the one reported on in the volume 
entitled From School to College: A Study of the Transition 
Experience. The investigation was conducted by Lincoln 
B. Hale, with a considerable group of collaborators, and the 
report is edited by Hugh Hartshorne and published by the 
Yale University Press. The report has, moreover, been 
beautifully summarized by our own Professor Hamilton, to 
whom I have already referred, in an admirable 32-page 
pamphlet published by the Public Affiairs Committee, Inc., 
of New York City, under the title What It Takes to Make 
Good in College. Let me note that I was associated, remotely 
at least, with the original investigation, having acted as super- 
visor, under Mr. Hale’s direction, for two of the boys who 
were the subjects of the study during their two years under 
observation in college. For what follows I have drawn both 
from the report itself and from Professor Hamilton’s pamph- 
let. But I am especially indebted to Professor Hamilton for 
his penetrating suggestion that certain conclusions of the 
study have, or may have, a profound significance far trans- 
cending their original aim. 


To some of you it may seem that, in passing somewhat 
abruptly from considerations of world crisis to a study of 
preparation for college, I am descending, if not from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, at least from the horrendous to 
the trivial. But perhaps we should be humble enough to 
turn anywhere for clues or leads. Moreover, the transition 
from school to college is the particular crisis and change 
for which in our secondary schools we have most specifically 
sought to prepare; and it turns out to be a pretty crucial 
experience for most of those who attempt it. Generally, 
when the student goes away to college, it involves leaving 
behind the only way of life he or she has known up to the 
age of eighteen, and entering upon a new life under quite 
different conditions and subject to new and much more 
strenuous demands. This adaptation has, in fact, proved 
to be so difficult that a bare fifty per cent of those who 
attempt to make it are successful in doing so. So I think 
we may be justified in suspecting that any characteristics 
or qualities or habit patterns found to be definitely pre- 
dictive of success in making this adaptation may be valuable 
in coping with greater crises and changes. 

It should be noted that the study in question does not 
measure “success” in college in terms of scholarship alone. 
It does not undervalue scholastic achievement, but it in- 
cludes appraisal of satisfactory adjustment and progress in 
nine additional areas: health, finance, living conditions, 
family and home relations, social relations, morals and dis- 
cipline, personality, religion, and “‘outreach” (defined as in- 
cluding interest in current affairs, general cultural interest, 
broadening social relationships, and the like). This broad 
scope of the study makes it the more promising for our 
present purpose. 

Even so there are, of course, many findings which need 
not concern us. A number of interesting data, for example, 
go far towards relieving the school of part of its respon- 
sibility even for success in college, putting that part squarely 
on the home and family: the grievous handicap, for example, 
of congenital illhealth, of parental poverty, of broken homes; 
the notable advantage of being born of young parents, of 
having a mother who is a college graduate (the father’s 
education does not seem to matter), of having brothers or 
sisters who have already gone to college; the advantage, 
from the standpoint of social adjustment, of having fathers 
who were born either in the United States or in Ireland; 
on the other hand, the advantage for cultural breadth of 
having foreign-born parents; and so on. These things and 
others we can do nothing about ; we cannot change a student’s 
nativity. 

But the general conclusion of the study is highly relevant 
to our search for clues. In brief, it appears, as we should 
expect, that some fair degree of scholastic aptitude, and 
reasonably good health, and adequate financial backing 
(which may consist partly of scholarship help) are essential. 
But a large majority of the students who are admitted to 
college have these prime requisites. Beyond that, success or 
failure in adaptation seems, according to this study, to turn 
upon the possession or absence of four characteristics or 
behavior patterns, which may be described as follows: 

(1) Sensitivity—the ability to sense relevance, proportion, 
and potentiality; involving such attitudes as alertness, ob- 
jectivity, and discrimination. 

(2) Social Adjustment—shown in the ability to get along 
well with all sorts of people, including younger people, con- 
temporaries, older people, the opposite sex, and strangers. 

(3) Purpose—having a definite goal and working 
towards it. 

(4) Decision—the ability to bring in a verdict when the 
evidence is in and to act promptly thereon. 

Given adequate scholastic ability, health, and financial 
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backing, these four characteristics or behavior patterns — let 
me repeat —are crucial, if the findings of this study are 
valid. In the cases studied — 1281 of them, followed from 
the secondary school through the freshman year in college 
—the possession, in fair degree, of all four of these charac- 
teristics practically assured success in the transitional adapta- 
tion; while the student who lacked all four was virtually 
foredoomed to failure in making this adaptation. Of course 
many students had some fair measure of one or more of 
these qualities or behavior patterns but not all four; in 
these cases there were usually difficulties in adaptation, with 
varying final outcomes. 
Is one not tempted to ask whether these findings may 
not have a wider application beyond the collegiate sphere? 
At any rate let us look more closely at these so-called 
behavior patterns to see what kinds of experience seem to 
be correlated with them positively or negatively and pre- 
sumably to be helpful or harmful for their development. 
First, “Sensitivity,” defined — you may remember — as 
the ability to sense relevance, proportion, and potentiality, 
involving such attitudes ‘as alertness, objectivity, and dis- 
crimination. Unfortunately the evidence as to factors con- 
tributing to this important trait is decidedly meager. In 
some cases it seems to have been developed by parents, one 
or both, who were themselves highly “sensitive” in this 
sense; in others it seems to have emerged in the classroom 
under some skillful teacher of a favorite subject ; occasionally 
responsible functioning in an extra-curricular activity seems 
to bring it out. It tends to be associated with interest in 
public affairs and broad cultural interests, including a love 
for good literature. That is about all we can say about the 
pedagogy of “sensitivity,” and of course it is very little. 
With respect to “Social Adjustment,” including success 
in social relations and effectiveness of personality, we have 
many more data of quite miscellaneous kinds. For example 
(taking my citations from Professor Hamilton’s summary) : 
“where the parents showed kindly, cordial interest in the 
boy’s girl friends, teachers, chums, and athletics, the young 
fellow came up to college with a satisfactory personality 
adjustment; if the parents were either completely indifferent 
or over-anxious, the result in the boy’s personality was not 
good.” “Contacts of various sorts with faculty members 
and officers were definitely associated with good social ad- 
justment.” There was a high correlation between good 
personality and a liking for and ability in English. “Athletic, 
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club, and social and religious activities were associated with 
higher social ratings; music, when it was the sole activity of 
the student, with lower ratings.” “Boys who said they 
liked girls, especially if they had a ‘steady,’ made a showing 
superior to those who didn’t like girls.” “Frequency of 
attendance at movies—seven or more times a month—was a 
sign of poor personality, as was also frequency of indulgence 
in card games. ‘Bull sessions’ were again a kind of ther- 
mometer, the better-adjusted boys being the ones who par- 
ticipated in the large sessions, and the less well-adjusted in 
sessions with very. small groups.” “Those who didn’t par- 
ticipate in off-campus activities were less well adjusted than 
those who did.” And so on. 

Of course I don’t expect you to make anything of that 
inélange, and you may well query some of the correlations 
or their interpretation. But I wanted to exhibit examples 
of the areas we may need to explore in working out the 
pedagogy of ‘Social Adjustment.” 

As to the behavior pattern labeled “Purpose,” the effec- 
tive purpose in college most often turns out to be directly 
or indirectly vocational, and the resulting clue closely relates 
to the enormous importance in our schools of adequate 
vocational guidance. 

As to the fourth behavior pattern, “Decision,” all the 
evidence points to the (perhaps obvious) fact that decision 
is acquired by deciding for oneself and indecision by having 
others decide for one. Certain cases of boys whose college 
careers were wrecked or damaged by indecision could be 
pretty clearly traced to dominating parents or in one or two 
cases to over-strict supervision in preparatory schools. 

No doubt I should apologize for this sketchy and helter- 
skelter summary, or rather sampling, of a really significant 
study. But my purpose has been merely to indicate its pos- 
sible suggestiveness, and the possible suggestiveness of other 
studies of success in college (like the one now being brought 
to a close by the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education Association), for 
the major problem to which I have invited your attention— 
the problem of preparing boys and girls and young men and 
women for a world of crisis and drastic change. 

If I have succeeded in bringing that problem before you 
with any vividness, in giving you a sense of its major im- 
portance, in placing it high on your “must” list of educational 
problems, and in barely suggesting one set of possible clues, then 
I have accomplished my purpose of the last thirty minutes. 


By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, U. 8S. Senator from Kentucky 


Delivered before the Lowa State Bankers Association, held in Des Moines, lowa, on September 9, 1941 


United States Faces Today.” In discussing this sub- 

ject, | assume you expect me to deal with the problems 

that face our people growing out of the present international 
Situation, 

Time prohibits any detailed discussion of all the prob- 
lems which have arisen out of world conditions. 

Some of these problems are military and naval. Some of 
them are social. Some of them are moral. Some of them 
are economic. 

Any one of these phases of our present situation would 
be an ample foundation for an address of some length. 

1 shall, therefore, be able only to deal with them in a 


; 7 OU have asked me to speak on the subject “What the 


broad way, touching upon all of them to such extent as time 
and the proprieties may permit. 

Let me say in the outset that these problems are not pri- 
marily of our making or of our choosing. 

We have for 150 years been content to engage in the 
development of our part of the American Continent and 
the development of a genuine friendship for all the nations 
of the world. 

In that 150 years we have grown from a population of 
3,000,000 fringing the Atlantic Seaboard to 130,000,000 
people. We have expanded from 13 weak, disjointed colo- 
nies to 48 great states, which, in my judgment, are more 
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firmly united today under the Flag and Constitution of our 
Country than they have ever been before. 

We have taken in the body of the mid-continent between 
the two Oceans and between the Dominion of Canada and 
the Republic of Mexico, and we have added to our terri- 
tory and jurisdiction islands of the sea where our interests 
or our destiny have seemed to require it. 

We have grown from a pauper nation, without credit in 
the markets of the world and without financial standing, to 
the richest nation that now exists or has ever existed in the 
history of mankind. 

We have grown in the enjoyment of individual and col- 
lective liberty more rapidly and more completely than any 
other nation in the history of the world; and, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictions which a complex society have required 
for the orderly development of our people, we enjoy a greater 
degree of liberty today than is enjoyed by any other nation. 
We have grown from a small nation, without influence 
among the nations of the world, to an outstanding position 
of influence and power among the nations of the world. We 
have cultivated and enjoyed the respect of every self-govern- 
ing nation in all the earth and we enjoy the fear of every 
dictator who has sought and is seeking to destroy the liberties 
and the conceptions of society to which we have dedicated 
ourselves. 

All these things have made us a peace-loving nation and, 
in the minds of many of our people, a self-sufficient nation. 

We had no part in the causes which produced the World 
War of 1914-18. We had not been a party to nor con- 
tributed to the fears or jealousies or selfish interests which 
produced that war, but we were drawn into it against our 
will and against our desires because it was necessary for us 
to enter it to defend our rights and the welfare of our people 
in a world of conflicting and antagonistic forces. 

We did not contribute to the causes which produced the 
present world war. I describe it as a “world war” because it 
is essentially and in every sense a world war. 

We did not contribute to the causes which have produced 
it. Unless, indeed, it may be said that we stopped fighting too 
soon in 1918 at the conclusion of the first World War. 

When that war had been concluded, billions of people 
throughout the earth rejoiced. The President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, pushed forward a great program, 
conceived in the mind of a great humanitarian and great 
statesman, which, if adopted at Versailles, might have guar- 
anteed a long era of peace and might have made this terrible 
contest utterly impossible. 

For a brief period people of the world believed that a long 
era of peace had been ushered in. Billions of people thought 
they saw a new light arise above the horizon and, for the first 
time in generations, they stood erect and got a glimpse of 
that light, believing it to be permanent and benign. 

In the light of that hope, peace treaties were sacredly 
contracted. Disarmament conferences were held. Navies 
were reduced—some of them were sunk—construction of 
others was suspended, and it looked for a time as if those 
who had been lifted to positions of power and authority in 
all the nations of the world had set their feet upon the path- 
way of a long and constructive peace among the peoples of 
the earth. 

Nine power pacts were entered into; and these various 
treaties, from Versailles on, culminated in the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact by which practically every nation of the world, includ- 
ing Germany and Russia and all the nations of Europe and 
Asia and America solemnly bound themselves to forego war 
as an instrument of national policy. 

On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler came into power in 
the German Reich. From that day until this he has made 
international honor and good faith a by-word and a hiss 


among the nations of the world, and today no self-respecting 
nation can enter upon any contract or agreement with him 
on any subject with any justifiable hope that he would keep 
his word. The vilest and most despicable petty thief among 
the most criminal and irresponsible elements in any nation, 
civilized or uncivilized, has a higher conception of honor than 
he possesses. 

And the tragedy of it all is that he now enjoys the tem- 
porary power to bring upon all mankind the most diabolical 
catastrophe ever conceived by a satanic mind or executed by 
a demon’s prowess. 

I am not required to give you a bill of particulars in 
order to demonstrate that what America faces today and 
what the whole world faces is traceable to Adolf Hitler and 
his Nazi juggernaut. It is always difficult to know what 
might have happened in the world if something else had hap- 
pened that did not occur. But I have believed that if his 
course had been barricaded at the very beginning of his ma- 
rauding career, the world would not now be faced with a 
titanic struggle to preserve democracy or civilization or a 
decent way of living. 

It has been my reliable information that when Hitler sent 
his troops into the Ruhr Valley he sent them substantially 
with a round-trip ticket and with instructions that if there 
was opposition they should return from the venture. There 
was no opposition and he construed this lack of oppositien into 
supine cowardice on the part of those with whom his coun- 
try had entered into solemn agreements. From the Ruhr 
Valley it was but a short step to Austria, and then to 
Czechoslovakia, and then to Poland, and then to Denmark 
and Norway and Holland and Belgium and France and 
Bulgaria and Rumania and Yugoslavia and Greece. 

From these conquests, some of which were made in spite 
of desperate opposition on the part of England and France 
and some of the other nations, it was easy for him to conceive 
of a final domination by him and his organized international 
bandits of the entire world. 

In fact, no one could read his book “Mein Kampf” with- 
out reaching the undeniable conlusion that before he had 
made even the initial conquest among those I have mentioned, 
he was dreaming of world conquest. Although he found in 
most of these nations helpless victims upon which he has 
superimposed a brutality more malignant than that imposed 
by any other conqueror since the dawn of history, we yet re- 
joice that the light of human liberty still burns in millions 
of hearts whose voices are made silent and whose souls are 
being crushed by the iron heel of the ruthless conqueror. 

We yet rejoice that the people of the British common- 
wealth of nations are imposing their militant resources, hu- 
man and material, across the pathway of Hitler. 

And, notwithstanding the fact that we disagree with the 
policies of the Soviet Republic in the solution of its domestic 
problems as well as its outlook and methods in some phases 
of our international relationships, we rejoice that the people 
of Russia have displayed the courage and fortitude to defend 
their homes and their native land against this base caricature 
of a man. 

Although we do not endorse nor approve nor remotely 
accept the theories which have been adopted by the Russian 
people, we recognize their right to their own Government 
according to their own will and we recognize their right 
to defend themselves against the same menace that we our- 
selves are facing and that is being faced by every civilized 
nation of the world. 

It is because of these things that the sympathies of the 
American people and their gigantic material assistance are 
being mobilized to help these nations defend themselves. 

And we are doing this, not primarily because we desire to 
take part in conflicts in other parts of the world; not because 
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we Jesire to participate in disputes arising out of boundaries 
or minorities in Europe or Asia or Africa, but we are mobiliz- 
ing our resources and making them available to the victims of 
aggression because we know, if we know anything, that the 
yreater Hitler’s success may be in dominating the rest of the 
world, the greater will be the menace to our institutions and 
to our commitments, and the more certain it will be that 
ultimately we shall have to meet this dragon without assis- 
tance from any other nation that may become a victim of his 
military machine. 

‘There was a time when the two oceans may have been re- 
varded as a protection to our nation and our continent against 
aggression, but even then an army of a nation with which we 
were at war landed upon our shores, burned our capitol and 
charred the executive mansion. 

Even then it was necessary for James Monroe to an- 
nounce the Monroe Doctrine, which i. e--entially a doctrine 
of self-defense, by proclaiming that the « fort of any Euro- 
pean nation to gain a foothold anywhery in America would 


be regarded by the United States as ai: untriendly act, by 
which he meant an act justifying war. 


At the time that doctrine was announced, Japan was a 
hermit. It was not until the middle of the last century that 
an American Naval Officer lifted the screen from the Japa- 
nese Islands and introduced them to the civilized world. If 
James Monroe could have foreseen the history of Asia dur- 
ing the last century, he would have announced that any ef- 
fort on the part of a European or Asiatic nation to gain a 
foothold in America would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 

So, for 118 years the United States has been committed to 
the defense of all the Americas from foreign aggression, and 
we have modified the doctrine to the extent that we will op- 
pose the effort on the part of any non-American nation to 
take over, secure title to or invade any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

During the period when the world was seeking peace and 
thought it had secured it, and in the belief that we would aid 
in perpetuating that peace, the Congress of the United States 
enacted what was known as the Embargo Act. This Act 
was based upon the deluded belief that we were curbing the 
munitions makers and that by prohibiting them from selling 
arms to any nation of the world we would make it more dif- 
ficult for wars to begin or to spread. 

We did not realize then as we have come to realize since 
that that law gave an additional weapon to every military 
dictator who concentrated the energies of his own people 
in the manufacture of implements of war while his neighbors 
were pursuing innocently the reconstruction of their social, 
economic and industrial life. 

When we realized the real effect of this shortsighted enact- 
ment, we repealed it. But even in its repeal we acted with 
hesitation and equivocation. We passed what is known as 
the Neutrality Act, by which we made it impossible for 
American citizens and American ships and American cargoes 
to go into any belligerent waters during the existence of war. 
We withdrew our Flag from the high seas to that extent 
and made a greater sacrifice to avoid American involvement 
in war than was ever made before by any great nation in the 
history of the world. This is still the law and we are scrupu- 
lously observing and enforcing it. But, we are coming more 
and more to realize that no nation can completely insulate 
itself from the shock of electric currents that are flashing in 
all the heavens that surround the world. We are rapidly 
coming to the knowledge that we cannot completely or sub- 
stantially or effectively barricade ourselves against the con- 
flagration that is sweeping the world before it merely because 
we are surrounded by water. 

The inventive mind of man has brought about the efface- 
ment of barriers, natural or artificial. Neither high moun- 


tains nor deep waters can any longer protect innocent and 
peace-loving nations from the physical devastation ot war, 
nor even from its effects, which are today complicating and 
paralizing the normal energies and aspirations of mankind 
in every civilized nation. 

This incredible holocaust, these incredible events, have 
colored and now color every thought that we entertain. They 
fashion and mold our obligations and our requirements; and 
they will affect for good or ill the life and welfare of every 
man, woman and child in America, as well as throughout 
the world, for generations if not for centuries to come. 

It is because of these things that we have been compelled 
temporarily to step aside from the reconstruction of our 
own domestic fabric, which had not yet recovered from 
the first World War, and concentrate our efforts in a huge 
and unaccustomed preparation to defend ourselves and every- 
thing we cherish. 

It is because of these things that we have been compelled 
and are now compelled to train millions of our young men 
to fight and, if necessary, to suffer and even to die to pre- 
serve the heritage of our democracy. We found no pleasure 
in reaching the strong arm of the Government into the peace- 
ful homes of our land to take from the fireside and the 
hearthstone the strong and the vigorous and put them 
through a course of training in the military arts. But, look- 
ing across the narrow seas into other peaceful homes and 
peaceful lands, we could not afford to take any chance. So 
we are training an army. 

It is because of these things that we have been compelled 
to levy taxes almost unheard of and unbelievable upon the 
American people during a time of theoretical peace in order 
that we may pay in part for the enormous expenses Hitler is 
compelling us to undertake. 

We find no pleasure in the levying of burdensome taxes. 
We are not unconscious of the reactions the average man 
may have toward the increased taxes which his Government 
exacts of him. But we realize that we cannot pass this 
burden entirely on to future generations and that we must 
raise a very substantial portion of these expenses through 
new taxes. I am happy to believe, yea, I know, from my 
contacts with the people, that they are willing and ready 
to undergo any burden or endure any sacrifice that may be 
required of them in order that we may preserve this nation, 
free and strong and independent, for those of us who live 
today and pass it on. to the generations yet unborn in all of 
its strength, pride and glory. 

It is because of these things that we have been compelled 
to appropriate between forty and fifty billions of dollars to 
strengthen our land and naval forces and guard our nation 
and our continent against the evil designs of any world 
conqueror. 

It is because of these things that we have been compelled 
to double the debt of the National Treasury and even to 
authorize that it be trebled, if necessary, to accomplish the 
purposes of our defense. 

We find no pleasure in increasing the expenses of our 
Government or in the multiplication of our national debt. 
We cannot but view with some apprehension the prospect of 
its further increase in order that our nation may not be 
completely under the domination of an alien foe. But we 
have been compelled to increase our appropriations, our debt 
and our taxes in order that we may be prepared to repel 
every effort from whatever quarter it might emanate to 
dominate or influence or restrain people of this Continent 
in the evolution of their social, economic and moral welfare 
to the point where every citizen may feel that within the 
confines of his abilities and his opportunities he may enjoy 
to the fullest extent the bounties with which God has blessed 
him and his country. 
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These are some of the things which we face in the United 
States. These are some of the reasons why we face them. 
And I am sure that I am not overstating it when I express 
the feeling that, without regard to geographical location, 
financial or social standing, without regard to politics or 
religion, without regard to race or color, without regard 
to origin or ancestry, the American people overwhelmingly 
support their Government and their representatives in that 
Government in their efforts to fortify our nation from every 
standpoint against the things which have made it necessary 
for us to converge all our energies in this program of 
national defense. 

The things which we face as a nation are even more far- 
reaching than our effort now to prepare for national defense. 
We cannot overlook anything necessary to our defense. We 
cannot tolerate inefficiency or indifference among those 
charged with this responsibility. It is not an easy thing to 
transform a peaceful, law-abiding, Christian people, who 
love to pursue the ways of civilization and Christianity, into 
a people bent upon military preparation. It has never hereto- 
fore been necessary for us to do it. It has never been desired. 
But we are doing it and we must continue to do it until 
those nations now defying despotism can, with our aid, banish 
the danger, the imminence and the threat from the doors 
and the shrines and the farms and the homes and the business 
of men, women and children everywhere. 

In the accomplishment of these ends, military preparation 
alone will not be sufficient. We must make additional sacri- 
fices. We must conform our lives temporarily to the new 
duty which faces us as a nation. Not only must we tax our- 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the Department of 
Speech of Denison University, and author of the book “Public 
Speaking for College Students,” gave a talk before the Cen- 
tral States Speech Association at its recent convention on 
the subject “VITAL SPEECHES as a Teaching Device.” 
This talk we have just published in pamphlet form. In his 
foreword Dr. Crocker said: 


“Book agents have repeatedly tried to sell me on selec- 
tions of speeches for use in my courses but I have replied 
that I was using VITAL SPEECHES. When asked why I 
preferred VITAL SPEECHES to a volume of speeches all 
nicely fixed up with introductions and teaching helps, I re- 
plied that my most important reason was that I liked the 
timeliness of the speeches. For example, this speech which 
is examined here was given on March 15, 1941 and it 
appeared in VITAL SPEECHES April 1, 1941. Many of 
my students have heard President Roosevelt give this 
speech. 

Then the book representative would say that the speeches 
in the compilations were already edited for the teacher’s 
and the student’s use. My reply to this is that any teacher, 
who is not overworked, is only too glad to go over the 
speech with his students and point out the important de- 
vices of composition used. 

Students of economics find valuable material in speeches 
on their subject. Students of government use the material 
useful to them. In short, I like the motivation which comes 


from a use of the speeches in VITAL SPEECHES 
MAGAZINE.” 


Dr. Crocker took the speech of President Roosevelt on the 
subject “Aid to the Democracies” and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its organic 
parts. This study of a Roosevelt speech will give the student 
the key to the success of the President as a public speaker. 

It’s free upon request to the publishers of VITAL 
SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 
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selves, build up our armed and naval forces; not only must 
we endure increased debt and appropriations, but we must 
make personal sacrifices which as yet we have not known. 
We must submit to regulations and restrictions which we 
would prefer not to incur, but this is our part of the pro- 
gram. We must do without some things which ordinarily 
we would like to have. We must divert in so far as is 
necessary the materials at our disposal to the uses of defense, 
keeping in mind always a fair and equitable distribution of 
these materials to the industries which are the life of many 
of our communities. 

We must put a curb upon unjustifiable increases in the 
cost of living to millions of our people who depend upon 
meager wages and salaries to support their families. 

We must put a barrier in the highway of unregulated and 
unjustifiable inflation, not only for the welfare of men, 
women and children during the emergency, but in order to 
avoid a perpendicular collapse and reaction when the emer- 
gency is over. 

We must learn something from our previous experience in 
a similar though not as extensive a world situation. At the 
end of the World War in 1918, millions of men throughout 
the nations engaged in war were returned to civil life. The 
readjustments which followed the peace of November 11, 
1918 brought calamity and suffering to millions of our own 
people and the people of the world, whether they were 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers or laborers. We recall 
that in the years following the Treaty of Versailles, many 
of our great financial geniuses advocated a rather sudden 
deflation of the values and the prices which had been pyra- 
mided during the World War. I recall that, operating under 
the hypnotic influence of the mirage of perpetual high prices 
and perpetual prosperity, whether genuine or spurious, many 
a well-to-do farmer traded in an old farm upon which he 
had been reasonably satisfied in exchange for a larger and 
more expensive farm, which he later lost to his creditors. 

Following the World War, these reactions of various 
kinds in various parts of the world are said to have made a 
substantial contribution to the terrific depression which over- 
took this nation in 1928, 1929 and 1930, and has continued 
in some measure from that time until now. 

Therefore, while we are feverishly preparing to defend 
ourselves from a military, naval and political standpoint, we 
will be foolish indeed if we are not foresighted enough to 
prepare against the reactions and readjustments that must 
inevitably follow the termination of this great emergency. 

To that end we must ask the support of all our people, 
and especially of the banking world, in attempting to curb 
avarice and cupidity and selfishness during the emergency. 
We have the right to call upon our great financial interests 
as well as every class of our people to help see to it that no 
one grows unjustly rich out of the sacrifices made by the 
American people, or, as for that, any people. 

We have the right to call upon those who are expert in 
the handling of financial matters which affect all of us to 
help see to it that as men prosper under the stimulus of a 
great emergency, they shall contribute in paying the expenses 
incident to that emergency. 

The total income of the American people in 1940 was 
about 72 billion dollars. It is estimated that the total income 
of the American people for 1941 will be in the neighborhood 
of 95 billion dollars. 

This is an increase in one year of more than 20 billion 
dollars. We have just passed a tax bill through the Senate 
and it will soon be signed by the President, which will raise 
between 314 and 4 billion dollars per annum. 

This seems to be a burdensome amount added to our 
present taxes, but, in all seriousness, may I not ask you and 
the American people whether we ought not out of the in- 
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creased total income of 23 billion dollars per year to take 
more than 3% billions to help pay for the program which, 
at least in part, has made this increase in income possible? 

Therefore, if 1 may answer concretely what the United 
States faces today, I would epitomize by saying it faces a 
world whose domination is sought by a brutal and ruthless 
conqueror, who has exceeded every other conqueror in the 
form and method of cruelty. We face the possibility of en- 
circlement by every continent outside of America. For if 
Hitler wins in Europe, he wins in Africa and in Asia, and 
already he is seeking to undermine the independence of South 
American republics, to say nothing of his diabolical under- 
cover efforts in the United States. 

We face the possibility in that event of a continuous and 
perpetual military establishment as a part of our regular 
program in the United States in order that we may never 
be caught unprepared for a possible hostile world. In this 
event we are faced with complete change in the methods of 
our life and the objectives which have made our nation 
glorious. We will face burdens never dreamed of and re- 
straints never conceived in the development of our national 
life. We will face the possibility that our own free institu- 
tions, under which we have enjoyed freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of religion, freedom of thought 
and freedom of lawful pursuit of happiness, shall be crushed, 
and that we shall be compelled to indulge in physical, moral 
and mental regimentation. 

We face now, in view of all these things, the responsi- 
bility of giving all the aid that we can give to those nations 
fighting desperately to preserve human liberty. We hope we 
may do this without entering into the war now raging 
throughout the world. We love peace and we abhor war. 
But, while we abhor war and love peace and while we have 
done everything humanly possible as a nation to avoid the 
necessity of actual war, and while the great President of the 
United States in all his efforts has sought to avoid the neces- 
sity for our entrance into the war, in which program Con- 
gress and the people have supported him, I am not afraid 
to assert that in any commonwealth of this nation or in any 
community of it, if the time arrives when we must lay aside 
temporarily the peaceful habits which we love, we shall not 
be afraid to assume the responsibility which our forefathers 
assumed when they established, and for 150 years have de- 
fended, our liberty, our rights, our homes and our institutions. 

They were not afraid in 1776. They were not afraid in 
1812. They were not afraid in 1848. They were not afraid 
in 1861. They were not afraid in 1898. They were not 
afraid in 1917. They are not afraid today. 

God grant that we may not be compelled to unsheathe our 
sword. God grant that we may not be compelled to use this 
army that we are training. God grant that we may not be 
compelled to use the navy which we are building for the de- 
fense of two oceans. God grant that all of our liberties and 
our rights and our concepts, that our belief in democracy and 
our belief in the freedoms we enjoy may be preserved with- 
out our entering into actual warfare. But if it cannot be 
done otherwise than by actual conflict, if all the prayers of 
millions of our people should prove futile in the face of the 
satanic onslaught inspired by the Devil and conducted by his 
outstanding agent on this earth, Adolf Hitler, then we 
shall be ready to accept our responsibility and do our duty 
as God may give us the light to see it and the courage to 
perform it. 

In facing these difficulties, in the solution of these prob- 
lems, in the unification of our people under the impact of a 
great obligation, we know we shall receive the full coopera- 
tion of the groups which you represent here today and all 
the groups which make up the citizenship of this republic. 





Announcement 





A National Students’ Con- 
test on Public Questions 


Open to students in all colleges and 
high schools in the United States. 


N order to establish a national standard of composition 
on public questions of the day, and to promote a greater 
interest among students in those problems of government 
which they must understand to make their citizenship effec- 
tive, and to preserve democracy, the publishers of VITAL 
SPEECHES are inaugurating a contest in which they offer 
prizes for the best speech compositions submitted to them. 

The rules are simple: The composition must be limited to 
not more than three thousand words, must be on a subject 
covered in VITAL SPEECHES, must be type written on one 
side of sheets of paper 8Y4x11 inches, must be submitted 
postage paid by July first, 1942 and the entrant must be a 
subscriber in his or her name for at least a four mainte 
trial subscription costing one dollar. (In order to overcome 
the latter provision the student may elect to secure one 
yearly subscription at three dollars from some one else and 
remit this $3.00 to the publishers, for which the student will 
obtain his own four months subscription free of charge.) 

There will be two divisions, one for high school students, 
and one for college students. The prizes in each division 
will be, first prize, $50.00, second prize, $25.00, third prize, 
$15.00, fourth prize, $10. 00. 

Students should send for entry blank now so that the pub- 
lishers can list their names among the entrants and they 
will receive VITAL SPEECHES regularly so that they may 
prepare themselves for the contest. 

While the compositions will be mainly judged by their 
content rather than the manner of presentation, the latter 
factor is very important in achieving a clear exposition of 
one’s views on.any subject. 

This contest should prove of great interest to aspiring 
public speakers, as well as to all interested in the future 
welfare of our country. The winners should be accorded 
substantial public acclaim throughout the United States for 
their ability and knowledge. The newspapers of the locality 
in which the winners reside, as well as all the large papers 
of the country, will be made acquainted with the results, and 
copies of the winning compositions will be sent to them. 
President Cutten of Colgate University wrote that “the great- 
est menace to the Republic is an uninformed electorate.” This 
contest is an effort to offset this condition to some extent. 

It is hoped that the teachers will cooperate in lending 
their support to this practical plan for securing a greater 
interest among students in important national questions. 

The publishers reserve the right to extend the term of the 


contest if in their judgment it is advisable and to make 
any changes found necessary in conducting the contest. 


Address Contest Editor, 


VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York 
USE COUPON IF CONVENIENT 








I wish to enter the Public Question Contest. I enclose 
mittance of One Dollar for four months subscription 
VITAL SPEECHES. 


RE EE ORL! LLIN 








Address 








School 








IF YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT IN USE SEPARATE 
SHEET FOR ADDITIONAL NAME AND ADDRESS AND REMIT 


THREE DOLLARS. 


In remitting please use postal money order, 
check or registered letter with money enclosed. 





